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For a survey of the organized and formal instruction in French 
composition provided under the French educational system, the 
investigator must direct his attention primarily to the relevant 
courses in the French lycée. Although the French student con- 
tinues to receive vigorous incidental guidance in writing in con- 
nection with courses in literature throughout his academic career 
—even up to the last syllable of his oral examination for the doctorat 
—nevertheless the French universities, in general, offer no courses 
devoted exclusively to composition. To the European, indeed, the 
presence of such secondary-school courses in our American univer- 
sities and colleges seems anomalous.” 

In the following few pages, then, I offer a brief account of a 
modest inquiry of my own into the methods used in French /ycées 
for teaching composition in the mother-tongue. This account is 
inspired, especially, by personal observation and contact, for during 
a sojourn in Paris last autumn, I had opportunities both for visiting 
lycée classrooms, and for talking privately with teachers. By the 
teachers themselves, moreover, I was introduced to the official 
doctrine concerning composition as formulated by the French 

*In attending an examination for the French doctorat the American Doctor of 


Philosophy is astonished at the proportion of attention given to the literary form of 
the thése, or théses. 


2 See, for example, P. J. Hartog, The Writing of English, Oxford, 1908, p. 104. 
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government, and was in this way enabled to draw inferences con- 
siderably beyond the range of my own observation. I propose, 
then, first a brief statement of the lycée curriculum, together with 
certain official interpretations, secondly an account of typical 
experiences in the classroom, and thirdly a few of the reflections 
that inevitably occur to a foreign visitor. 


I 


Excluding the preparatory and elementary divisions, the lycée 
course proper comprises the studies of seven years, as follows:* 
. Classe de Sixiéme (pupil’s age about twelve years) 
. Classe de Cinquiéme (pupil’s age about thirteen years) 
. Classe de Quatriéme (pupil’s age about fourteen years) 
Classe de Troisiéme (pupil’s age about fifteen years) 
. Classe de Deuxiéme (pupil’s age about sixteen years) 
Classe de Premiére (pupil’s age about seventeen years) 
. Classe de Philosophie (pupil’s age about eighteen years) 
Without examining the numerous intricacies within this cur- 
riculum of seven years, we may seek a general statement as to the 
place allotted to the study of French. Although our chief interest, 
for the moment, is the subject of composition, our discussion of this 
matter would be incomplete, or even unintelligible, without a 
recognition of the fact that throughout the /ycée course literature, 
grammar, and composition are taught as one subject. The cur- 
riculum of the average pupil in this broader subject may be outlined 
in the following general terms: 
CLASSE DE SIxIEME (French 3 hours out of 23 a week). 
Literature: Reading, explanation, and recitation (from memory) of 
French authors. 

Texts are chosen from the following: selected pieces of 
classical French prose and verse, modern French versions 
of mediaeval tales, La Fontaine, Fénelon, Buffon, selec- 
tions from nineteenth-century poets. 

Language: Study of syntax, exercises in the French language and 
orthography. 
Composition: Short oral exercises, and short written compositions. 


MIAN P wn H 


t An admirable report on the system of secondary and university education in 
France, together with special studies of particular aspects of the system, has been 
published by the English Board of Education, in Special Reports on Educational 
Subjects, Vol. XXIV. London: Wyman & Sons, tog Fetter Lane, E.C., 1911. 
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CLASSE DE Crngutéme (French 3 hours out of 23 a week). 
Literature: Reading, explanation, and recitation of French authors. 
Texts are chosen from the following: modern French ver- 
sions of tales from mediaeval poets and prose-writers, 
scenes from Corneille and Moliére, Racine’s Esther, 
La Fontaine’s Fables (first six books), Fénelon’s Télémaque, 
selected descriptions from Buffon, prose narrations from 
authors of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
selected poets of the nineteenth century. 
Language: Study of syntax, exercises in the French language and 
orthography. 
Composition: Simple oral and written compositions. 
CLASSE DE QUATRIEME (French 3 hours out of 22 a week). 
Literature: | Reading, explanation, and recitation of French authors. 
Texts are chosen from the following: selected scenes from 
Corneille and Moliére, Racine’s Athalie, La Fontaine’s 
Fables (last six books), Boileau’s Le Lutrin, selected dia- 
logues and fables from Fénelon, Voltaire’s Charles XII and 
Siécle de Louis XIV, portraits and stories from mémoires 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, extracts from 
Chateaubriand and Michelet. Additional assignments 
for home reading, to be controlled by work in class. 
Language: Review of French grammar. Exercises in the French 
language and orthography. 
Composition: Simple oral and written compositions. Exercises in versi- 
fication, in connection with the reading of poetry in class. 
CLASSE DE TROISIEME (French 3 hours out of 23 a week). 
Literature: | Reading, explanation, and recitation of French authors. 
Texts are chosen from the following: selected plays of 
Corneille, Moliére, and Racine, selected letters of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, selections from 
Boileau, Lamartine, Victor Hugo, Chateaubriand, and 
Michelet. Additional assignments for home reading. At 
this point a short history of French literature is put into 
the hands of the pupil. 
Language: Incidental instruction in historical grammar. 
Composition: Longer compositions. 
CLASSE DE SECONDE (French 3 hours out of 23 a week). 
Literature: | Explanation and recitation of French authors. 
Texts are chosen from the following: a long list including 
extracts from mediaeval literature, selected plays of 
Corneille, Moliére, and Racine, selected letters of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, extracts from 
mémoires and correspondence bearing upon seventeenth- 
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century society, selections from Rousseau. Additional 
assignments for home reading. History of French lit- 
erature from the beginning to the end of the sixteenth 
century. 
Language: Study of an advanced textbook on grammar. 
Composition: Longer compositions. 
CLASSE DE PREMIERE (French 3 hours out of 24 a week). 
Literature: Explanation and recitation of French authors. 
Texts are chosen from the following: a long list including 
selected plays of Corneille, Moliére, and Racine, Pascal’s 
Pensées, extracts from Montesquieu, Buffon, Voltaire, 
and Diderot, extracts from mémoires and correspondence 
bearing upon eighteenth-century society. Additional 
assignments for home reading. History of French lit- 
erature from the seventeenth century to the middle of 
the nineteenth century. 
Composition: Longer compositions. 
CLASSE DE PHILOSOPHIE. 
No direct study of French composition and literature. 


The general principles underlying this curriculum in French, and 
incisive suggestions as to the practical application of it, are gener- 
ously given in several official documents, notably in the ministerial 
Instructions of 1909, from which I offer pertinent excerpts. 

The importance attached to the explanation of literary texts, 
and the part occupied by this exercise in the teaching of composi- 
tion, are indicated in the following passage:* 


If there is one characteristic feature of the reforms of 1902 with regard to 
the teaching of French, it is that reading with explanation, which was previously 
too much subordinated to literary history, has passed from the second place to 
the first, and by means of the increased precision of its methods has become 
more and more an instrument of intellectual and moral education. If well 
conducted, it is an exercise in logic and an exercise in composition, since it 
points out and makes the pupils discover the consecutive order of the ideas in 
a given piece and the relationships between them; it is an exercise in clearness 
of thought, since the exact meaning of the essential words and their relation to 
the ideas which they express must be defined; an exercise to some extent in 
style, since, more especially in the case of the pupils of the classe de letires,? it 


* Special Reports, Vol. XXIV, pp. 155-56, dealing with the work of the Classe de 
Seconde and the Classe de Premiére. 

2 The classes in French, Latin, and Greek in the Classe de Seconde and Classe de 
Premiére are termed classes de letires. 
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may inspire a feeling for felicities of literary form; and finally, since such 
felicities do not consist in form alone, it is an exercise of which the educational 
value cannot be overestimated. 

But if no exercise is more important than this, none is more difficult, and 
there is none which is conceived of in ways more different and at times more 
contradictory. This peculiar difficulty arises mainly from two causes. The 
explanation of texts in the classical language rests on its own particular tra- 
ditions, while such traditions are wanting in the case of the explanation of 
French texts, at any rate, to the methodical and thorough kind of explanation 
to be understood here. And then, since an explanation of this kind must vary 
with circumstances, with the author studied, with the works, or portions of 
works, of one and the same author, with the different points of view from 
which such works are judged by different minds, the explanation cannot be 
made to follow absolute rules. Hence, the Jmstructions are limited to the 
observation that all possible guidance with regard to the method of planning 
out an explanation seems to be implied in the two injunctions “to select” and 
“‘to define” (choisir et préciser); to select a text of interest, of reasonable length 
and yet nevertheless forming a complete piece in itself (um tout); and from this 
piece, passing over the less characteristic details, to select a series of observa- 
tions co-ordinated naturally and with a common object in view; to define, 
that is to say, to perceive the difficulties, to make them apparent to the class, 
and after discussing, to solve them; to avoid digressions which would lead the 
class to forget the text, to avoid wearisome paraphrase and pseudo-systematic 
divisions which are out of relation with the real subject-matter and turn the 
living page into a sterile piece of anatomy. 


In connection with this careful reading texts in class one should 
mention also the assignments of passages to be memorized, and the 
assignments of books for home reading. Concerning the assign- 
ments for memorizing, the Instructions speak vigorously :* 


It is necessary to attach more importance [than at present] to the recitation 
of lessons. If formerly too much importance was attached to the memory, it 
is at present too much neglected, and it now seems to have become deficient 
in the case of too many pupils. Lessons to be learnt by heart are often ill 
known or badly recited. Again, they are often too much subdivided. It is 
right that a text to be learnt by heart should be sufficiently short not to over- 
whelm the pupil, but it should be long enough to impose on him the useful 
discipline of an effort (Ja géne utile). The recitation lesson should be given 
twice a week..... Ten minutes or at most a quarter of an hour should be 
devoted to it. 


* Op. cit., Vol. XXIV, p. 153, dealing with the work of the Classe de Seconde 
and the Classe de Premiére. 
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The memory will be most efficaciously developed and kept active by 
intelligent and methodical exercises. The ease with which the text to be 
learnt by heart will be retained will depend on the thoroughness with which the 
previous explanation has been given and on the continuity of this explanation. 
Too many masters divide up the piece into small portions, and deal with only 
a given portion after the preceding portion has been recited. It is better, first 
of all, to explain the whole piece in full detail, and then to divide it into portions 
to be learnt by heart successively, and when the time comes for each to be 
recited, to ask only such questions with regard to it as are necessary to make 
sure that the explanation has not been forgotten. Indeed, the recitation lesson 
will gain in variety and in interest by the introduction of well-chosen questions 
on the matter or the form of the text cited, provided that the recitation itself 
is not too frequently interrupted. 

Intelligent diction is a matter of even greater necessity in these than in 
the lower classes. Nevertheless, the question arises how it comes about that 
many boys, although they understand what they recite, seem to wish it to 
appear as if they did not. This false shame should be combated, and the 
master must not be discouraged by the failure of the first attempt in this 
direction. A low mark should be assigned to any recitation given indistinctly 
or monotonously, even if the text is accurately known by heart. 


As to home reading the /nstructions give the following advice: 


The pupils should be advised to devote their spare time on Thursdays? and 
Sundays to reading for themselves, either in the preparation room or at home. 
The masters can do a great deal to stimulate the desire for knowledge (la 
curiosilé intellectuelle), either by suggesting exactly the reading necessary or 
useful for the preparation of a composition, marking a special page or a passage; 
or else by encouraging the pupils to read without any other guidance than a 
list, as varied and as extensive as possible, of books suited to the age and 
intelligence of the young readers, from which they may choose freely, with no 
other thought than of their own pleasure. The essential thing is to give them 
a taste for reading. It is good to question the pupils from time to time on the 
books that they have read spontaneously in this way, to ask them to give a 
short viva voce account of them impromptu, and thus to show that the master 
is interested, and that he takes notice of all intellectual effort, even if it be not 
made as a direct preparation for the work of the class. This kind of uncon- 
strained conversation, directed with skill, stimulates the mental activity of the 
pupils, and gives an excellent opportunity for advice in season, which will be 
all the better received when given as simply as possible. 


The general notion of method underlying the constant study of 
grammar is indicated as follows: 


1 Special Reports, Vol. XXIV, pp. 141-42. ? The weekly vacation. 
3 Op. cit., Vol. XXIV, pp. 147-48. 
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French is a living language which is known insufficiently if it has been 
learned merely by usage; the study of grammar is therefore a necessity. But 
grammar is to be used not only to teach the pupils to read and write correctly 
on the one hand, and on the other hand to guide them to a better under- 
standing of living and dead writers, but also to form their judgment, a fact 
which must be remembered in the enunciation as well as in the application of 
grammatical rules. 

With regard to method, attention is to be paid to the following instructions: 

1. The rule is never to be separated from the example, the formula from 
its application. The teacher is to begin by quoting examples in order to pre- 
pare the way for the rule, and when the rule has been first understood and 
then repeated, he is to point out examples which confirm it, so that he starts 
from examples and ends with examples. 

2. The teaching of grammar throughout all the classes should be kept 
extremely simple. By simplicity here is meant real simplicity and not an 
excessive conciseness resulting in abstract formulae which the children cannot 
understand. The difficulties created by grammarians are to be ignored, and 
only those arising from usage and the historical development of the language, 
and requiring explanation, are to be dealt with. 

3. The attention of the teachers of the Classe de Sixiéme is especially 
directed to the necessity for recapitulation. Since the pupils of this class are 
recruited from various sources, it is important that before beginning the study 
of the syllabus special to the class, the teacher should make sure that his 
pupils are acquainted with the syllabus of the Classe de Septiéme and in particu- 
lar that they know the grammatical forms. This methodical revision is to be 
carried out not by means of formal lessons, but by means of oral exercises. . . . . 

4. Finally, without going into detail, a reminder is here given that the 
pupils must never be required to learn a rule which has not been previously 
explained to them, and that the explanation of a rule, or of a series of rules, 
should not take up a whole lesson. Half an hour’s teaching of grammar seems 
to be the maximum for a child’s endurance. 


Passing on to a consideration of the direct teaching of compo- 
sition, we encounter definite directions as to (1) the graduation of 
the work, (2) the method of assignment, (3) the correction of themes, 
and (4) oral composition. Concerning the adjustment of the work 
to the progress of the pupil, the Jmstructions speak as follows? 


The general idea governing the selection of subjects for written work in 
French in the various classes is that as the boy becomes adolescent he should 
not be treated too soon as a grown-up man, nor induced to have a misplaced 
confidence in his own powers, by being asked to make premature intellectual 
efforts. If this point of view is accepted, there will be no exercises set in pure 


Op. cit., Vol. XXIV, p. 154, dealing with the work of the Classe de Seconde and 
the Classe de Premiére. 
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“invention,” in which the pupil is required to derive his entire composition 
from his own intellectual resources, still so little developed; and no essays set 
on ambitious subjects that demand a certain maturity of critical sense and of 
literary style, essays which can yield no solid result and which are not without 
danger to the pupil. 

The literary studies of the university student and the free fancy of the 
writer, pursued at their own risks, are one thing, the written composition in 
secondary schools is another. The latter should be always more or less pre- 
pared with the help of the master and directed by him, and always in close 
relationship and co-ordination with the teaching given and received in a 
particular year, just as such teaching is made to depend on the teaching of the 
previous years. It is a prolongation, a verification, and a corollary of the oral 
teaching, the explanations, and the readings, in the classroom. The teacher 
must be on his guard against subjects of too original a kind (i faut se défier des 


As in the lower classes, the subjects set for French composition must lie 
within the range of the experience or knowledge acquired by the pupils. The 
exercise to be performed is to be previously prepared by the master with the 
pupils, more or less completely. The subject-matter is to be examined, its 
special interest and opportunities are to be indicated, and an appeal made to 
the pupils’ powers of reflection. The following are examples of suitable 
exercises in composition for the Classe de Quatriéme and the Classe de Troisiéme: 
very simple stories dealing (1) with historical or legendary subjects (taken from 
the syllabus for the class or from epochs previously studied); (2) with moral 
subjects, in which the pupil is to make use of what he has read and in which 
the exercise is to be brought into relation with the class in moral instruction; 
(3) with familiar and picturesque topics. Little sketches of everyday life, or 
descriptions, may also be given; and in all cases the pupil must have recourse 
to his own direct observation or, at any rate, base his work on real things within 
his knowledge. The subject may from time to time be treated in the form of 
a familiar letter. 

Even in the Classe de Troisiéme exercises of pure invention, and critical 
discussions are out of place. Simple exercises in composition are to be pre- 
ferred, such as summarizing of a short but complete piece, and practical 
exercises in correction at the blackboard, of which the chief object is to teach 
the pupil the method to be followed, first, in working out a composition, and 
secondly, in correcting it himself. 

Exercises in versification in the Classe de Quatriéme and the Classe de 
Troisiéme should be mainly oral, and given, as opportunity arises, during the 
reading of texts. If written exercises relating to this subject are not absolutely 
prohibited, it is recommended that extremely moderate use should be made 
of them." 


* Special Reporis, Vol. XXIV, p. 152, dealing with the work of the Classe de 
Quatriéme and the Classe de Troisiéme. 
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The judicious outlining of assigned subjects is definitely pre- 
scribed in the following paragraph:* 


It is useful, if not always necessary, to give out a detailed subject (matiére) 
for composition, and there are but few exercises in which it can be omitted 
without serious drawbacks. While greater or less detail should be given 
according to the nature of the subject and the age of the class, the fact of 
giving a detailed subject imposes a useful discipline on the minds of the pupils. 
They are taught to confine themselves within well-marked limits, to put their 
ideas into order, and to follow out a reasoning to its logical conclusion, before 
they venture on thinking and writing for themselves. What is here contem- 
plated is obviously not subject-matter chosen at haphazard and borrowed 
ready made by the master without careful investigation, but a subject that is 
either original or one that he has made his own personal study, and that is the 
more likely, on account of the collaboration between master and pupils, to 
yield good results. The affair is, of course, as the master will perceive, one of 
degree. A subject-matter that is given in too great detail and leaves the pupil 
nothing to discover for himself may deprive him of all intellectual impetus 
and condemn him to a mere task of amplification. The faculty of distinguish- 
ing in a given subject the idea that is essential, from out of which the various 
parts of the composition must grow, is of course, the work of a mature mind, 
and we can scarcely ask school boys, of whom the oldest are very young, to 
attempt it without some preparatory hints, or without some sort of help. But 
under the prudent direction of a teacher who knows how to free the pupils 
gradually from his own guidance, they will learn to discover little by little for 
themselves what they have previously been taught to observe and to appreciate 
in the models that they try to emulate. Thus, as the pupils advance in the 
classes de lettres, the assistance given to them in setting a composition should 
gradually take less and less the form of a complete plan and more and more 
that of simple directions (orientation), so that as their powers develop they 
should not be denied all share of personal initiative in the work of composition. 


The expectations of the government as to the correcting of 
themes are expressed as follows: 


The written corrections of compositions must precede and serve as a 
preparation for the oral correction, which is the essential form of correction, 
and to which in the classes de lettres at least three-quarters of an hour must be 
devoted. Apart from the importance attached by the parents of the pupils 
to written corrections, they are useful in showing the pupil how he is getting 


* Op. cit., Vol. XXIV, p. 154, dealing with the work of the Classe de Seconde and 
the Classe de Premiere. 

2 Op. cit., Vol. XXIV, p. 155. 

3 Three-quarters of an hour, that is, must be devoted to the collective oral correc- 
tion of the one substantial weekly theme (devoir). 
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on, and what are still his weak points. It is therefore to be desired that the 
work of each pupil should be read through, even if not corrected in detail. It 
is indeed found that corrections in minute detail do not always produce the 
expected effect on the pupils. The actual form of correction of the exercises 
will differ with the size of the class and with the master. What is essential is 
that the pupils should be aware that their exercises will in any case be read 
through, and that they should thus be kept up to the mark. It is also essential 
that their attention should not be wearied in class by a monotonous procession 
of exercises, commented on one after the other. 

The oral correction gives life to the written correction and saves it from 
being sterile. It is therefore an absolute rule that the compositions should 
never be corrected in class immediately after they have been given in, for it is 
impossible to criticize them effectively unless they have been read through 
beforehand, and still more impossible to compare them so as to extract from 
them those observations by which the class as a whole can alone profit, in 
other words, to co-ordinate the elements of the collective correction. This 
kind of correction does not in any way exclude the correction of an individual 
composition when it may give rise to some opportune or characteristic criticism. 
. . . . When the master has extracted from the separate exercises and grouped 
together the ideas, and the good and bad passages of which the explanation 
and discussion may be useful to the class as a whole, the most important 
elements in the correction of the separate exercises will become an integral part 
of the collective correction, that which deals, as the Instructions say, “not with 
a few secondary details, but with the general idea of composition, considered 
as a logical whole, with its vital characteristics. Moreover,” the /nstructions 
continue, “the master will not merely criticize what has been actually written, 
but will try to show also what ought to have been done.”’ In other words, the 
interest and utility of the collective correction lies in this, that the master 
reconstructs the composition in collaboration with his pupils out of material 
not derived exclusively either from his own preconceived notion of what the 
composition ought to be, or from the data taken from the different exercises sent 
in by the class, but from the best elements common to these data and to his 
own conception; so that the result of the lesson in composition is a reasoned 
construction, and a model of its kind, of which the impression will remain 
in the minds of the pupils. 

Of at least one masterly application of this important principle 
of collective correction I shall give an account below. 

The following brief exhortation as to oral composition gives 
merely a slight indication of what is, as a matter of fact, an extensive 
practice 

As it is important that the pupil should be exercised in speaking as well 
as in writing, these exercises are to be both oral and written. Among oral 


* Special Reports, Vol. XXIV, p. 150. 
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exercises may be instanced short stories which the pupils have had told to 
them, descriptions of pictures, descriptions of things the pupils have seen, such 
as buildings, landscapes, scenes of family or school life and of everyday life. 

Since I derived much information and enlightenment from that 
storehouse of experience, the lycée classbook (cahier de textes), I 
cannot forbear recognizing here, finally, the following sensible 
prescription of the government:* 

There should be in each class a class notebook in which all the subjects of 
the written exercises should be written out carefully with the date of each. 
This notebook serves not only as an indispensable book of reference for the 
pupils to verify the accuracy of the text taken down, but also as an index of 
the progress of the class and of the work accomplished, and on this ground it 
is of particular interest to the teachers themselves. Moreover, the masters of 
the next class above, which the pupils enter in October, by looking through the 
class notebook of the class they have just left, will avoid loss of time. 


II 


From official instructions so complete and so detailed as those 
from which I have quoted above, and from American precon- 
ceptions as to French love of system and orderliness, one might 
naturally enough infer that the teacher of composition in a French 
secondary school is intolerably hampered by prescription, inspec- 
tion, and supervision. My conversations with the teachers them- 
selves, however, revealed to me the absence of any such feeling 
among them. It appears that the teachers regard the official 
Instructions with great respect as a sane and humane document, as 
a useful guide, and as a repository for genuinely practical sugges- 
tions. This document is, indeed, a mere formulation of methods of 
which the efficacy had been proved through a long tradition of 
practical teaching. Naturally, then, the French teachers feel no 
repression under a system which they rightly regard as their own 
creation, and which, as a matter of fact, necessarily leaves to the 
teacher’s originality the greater part of the technique of the 
classroom. 

The pedagogical freedom and enthusiasm possible under this 
official system I had ample opportunity of observing in more than 
one classroom, and of two or three of these visits I offer a somewhat 
detailed account. 

1 Op. cit., Vol. XXIV, p. 141. 
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I may begin with a recitation in the Classe de Troisiéme under 
Monsieur X, in the Lycée Louis le Grand. The thirty-six boys, 
fifteen years of age, had already scrambled to their places in the 
dingy recitaticn room when, accompanied by a porter carrying a 
chair, I was ushered into the room in somewhat formal fashion. 
After the pupils had paid their respects by rising to their feet, and 
after the teacher had received me cordially, I took my seat before 
the class beside the teacher’s desk. 

The hour was to be devoted to the criticism of a substantial 
weekly theme (devoir) of some 300 to 500 words upon the subject 
“Un Dialogue entre Monsieur Tant-Pis et Monsieur Tant-Mieux.” 
The optimist and pessimist of the title were, it appeared, to be 
actual school boys. At the outset, one of the pupils passed about 
the corrected themes to their authors, in each case calling aloud the 
name of the writer and the numerical mark upon his theme. Mean- 
while the teacher recorded the marks in his classbook, mumbling 
facetious observations that transformed the tension of those critical 
moments into a spell of good feeling. 

Since he had previously corrected the themes carefully, and had 
given them an additional survey shortly before the recitation hour, 
the teacher remembered how nearly every one of his thirty-six 
pupils had treated the subject, could play upon his class as upon an 
orchestra, could call upon individuals to read aloud certain parts 
of their themes for public approval or condemnation, could dart 
hither and thither sly, significant glances. He began his general 
criticism by pointing out a prevailing tendency of the class toward 
colloquialism and slang. Although he justly attributed the fault 
partly to the nature of the subject itself—a dialogue between school 
boys—he finally roused himself to good-natured impatience, 
shouting to me, ‘‘Would a pupil of yours dare to litter his theme 
with such incredible slang as fiche moi la peine or sans blague?”’ I 
was obliged to reply that such misdemeanors are not unknown in 
America. 

Monsieur X then discussed the chief difficulty of the task, 
which he conceived to lie in the fact that the subject itself suggested 
no definite beginning or end. He launched into good-natured 
ridicule of certain beginnings by such remarks as these: “Why 
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obtrude yourself into the opening? Why delay the beginning of 
the dialogue itself? What could be duller than Monsieur A’s 
opening sentence, ‘As I was on my way to school, I overheard my 
comrades Tant-Pis and Tant-Mieux in conversation concerning 
the weather’? Am I not right, Monsieur A? Monsieur D was 
far wiser in beginning promptly with the words,‘‘‘What vile 
weather!” said Tant-Mieux, as he picked up his notebook from the 
sloppy pavement.’ I beg you to begin with the thing itself. Let’s 
have none of these perfunctory, egotistical introductions.” 

From the matter of beginnings the teacher passed on to the 
main ideas. Here he was, of course, far less dogmatic. He 
suggested that something must be done to give an atmosphere or 
tone—the whole dialogue must be dominated by some prevailing 
point of view or mood. He suggested incidents such as those 
arising out of meetings with other boys on a walk, or out of accidents 
on the street; he hinted at more grave and intimate conversation 
about the pleasures or hardships of life at home. 

As to the endings of the dialogues Monsieur X was particularly 
severe. He deprecated the absence of a definite goal, and the 
tendency to great length. ‘Why not arrive, eventually, at some 
particular place? Why go on forever? Monsieur G, I thought 
your theme would never end. You had nothing definite to say, 
and you went on saying it sans fin. Stop at the door of the school, 
or, better still, stop with a bit of good repartee.”’ 

During the latter part of the hour the teacher read aloud 
two themes, giving the names of the writers, and summoned one 
lad to read aloud his own production. In each case Monsieur X 
summed up the achievement of the pupil in terms of remarks 
already made as to the ideal beginning, middle, and end. One of 
the themes he pronounced ‘‘ pas mal’’—high praise in a French lycée. 

Waiving all consideration of this teacher’s priceless good-nature, 
vivacity, and humane intelligence, we find the chief virtue of his 
procedure, I suppose, in the fact that in spite of his brusque treat- 
ment of details, he accomplished a definite and constructive general 
result. Since all the pupils had spent themselves upon the same 
definite task, each pupil felt the personal application of all that was 
said. The pupils—and the visitor—left the room with definite and 
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cheering ideas upon the problems involved in writing a dialogue, 
and with at least one useful model indelibly printed upon their 
minds. Far from hampered by official restrictions, Monsieur X 
had given life to the very words of the Instructions, which I venture 
to repeat: 

The interest and utility of the collective correction lies in this, that the 
master reconstructs the composition in collaboration with his pupils out of 
material not derived exclusively either from his own preconceived notion of 
what the composition ought to be, or from the data taken from the different 
exercises sent in by the class, but from the best elements common to these 
data and to his own conception; so that the result of the lesson in com- 
position is a reasoned construction, and a model in its kind, of which the 
impression will remain in the minds of the pupils. 


In observing this doctrine Monsieur X displayed his humanity, his 
enthusiasm, his maturity, and his art. 

With the living results of Monsieur X’s classroom fresh in mind, 
I was cordially received by Monsieur Y, late one afternoon, before 
his Classe de Premiére in the Lycée Henri IV. After the forty 
pupils, seventeen or eighteen years of age, had expressed their 
formal greeting by rising momentarily, the teacher settled himself, 
with apparent satisfaction, for displaying the accomplishments of 
what, as he had previously told me, he considered a remarkable 
class. 

The recitation began with the most characteristic of all French 
class exercises, an explication de texte; that is, first the ardent 
examination of the language and thought of a particular passage 
of literature, and secondly a generalization from the particular 
passage to the author’s work as a whole. The passage was an 
extract from Pascal’s Pensées. A boy was called upon to recite 
the opening paragraph, assigned for memorizing. When the lad 
broke down in the middle of what had promised to be a model 
recitation, his merciful teacher provided him a graceful retreat by 
remarking to the visitor, ‘‘ Mauvais garcon, n’est-ce pas, Monsieur ?” 
to the merriment of us all. The textual explanations themselves 
were careful and searching, and the generalizations were skilfully 
and sincerely made. The pupils were alert and seemed to be 
on terms of genuine familiarity with literature. Although they 
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displayed a dangerous facility in the cant of literary criticism, they 
showed also a considerable amount of real knowledge and true 
feeling. 

After a quarter of an hour spent in explication de texte, the 
teacher proceeded to reports by pupils from their home reading. 
One recited a poem of De Musset, and one some stanzas of De 
Vigny. Two boys delighted us by reciting in dialogue a scene from 
Rotrou’s Sosie. 

From these enlivening exercises we shifted our attention, during 
the latter part of the hour, to a discussion of the weekly themes, 
which lay corrected upon the instructor’s desk. The ambitious 
subject was “‘L’Avare de Moliére n’est pas triste.” The teacher 
had evidently not shared the fears of the French government lest 
the pupils become “critics before their time.’’ In any case he need 
not have been surprised that the themes were of books bookish. 
He proceeded valiantly, however, to point out to the class what 
they ought to have done, and developed a live and logical outline, 
which, had it been provided in advance, would have insured a con- 
siderable number of good themes, even upon so unpromising a 
subject. The pupils must have left the room much stimulated by 
a vivacious and suggestive lecture, and eager to try the same 
subject again—a repetition for which, I inferred, no opportunity 
was to be given. 

Since the themes were not returned to the class at the end of 
the hour, Monsieur Y generously allowed me to examine his 
corrections. At the head of each theme I found a substantial 
paragraph in red ink in which the teacher vigorously pointed out 
the general defects and merits of the exercise. These general 
criticisms were, as a whole, constructive and helpful. In the 
margins, moreover, were written numerous suggestions as to 
diction—the words plat, laid, and the like. Surprised, however, 
at the absence of corrections in grammar, I innocently inquired 
concerning this omission. To my inquiry Monsieur Y replied, 
with composure, ‘‘ Nos éléves de Premiére ne font pas de fautes de 
grammaire.’”’ As a teacher of Freshman English in an American 
college, I could not conceal my astonishment at this complacent 
and millennial observation. 
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My dullest experience in a French classroom I owe to Monsieur 
Z, who imprisoned his forty pupils of the Classe de Premiére for an 
hour’s discourse concerning their weekly themes based upon a 
passage of Quintilian. The task, assigned as a logical analysis and 
paraphrase of the classical passage, might, under a more humane 
instructor, have resulted in a fine intellectual discipline and in a 
living application. In Monsieur Z’s hands, however, the recitation 
was degraded into a logical torturing of the Latin passage, accom- 
panied by a university lecture on the evolution of literary criticism. 


Ill 


From a survey of the French system of teaching composition, 
from observations in the classroom, and from talks with teachers, 
one is tempted, even at the risk of repetition, to emphasize certain 
conclusions. 

1. The attention of the visitor is called constantly to the close 
alliance of composition and literature. The conspicuous pride of 
the French boy in his own manner of writing is due in large measure 
to his constant, respectful, and pleasurable study of French classics. 
Throughout his course in the lycée he continues in what appears 
to be a cheerful critical analysis of French classical style and a 
genuine adoption of many of these critical results into his own 
writing. Although we may despair of engendering in our American 
youth the equivalent of this respect for French style, it appears, 
nevertheless, to many of us that our pupils in English composition 
need the stimulating ideal provided by a critical reading of our 
best English prose. To be sure, a prevailing defect in our high- 
school work in composition is the all-too-apparent dominance of 
literature, a dominance due largely, perhaps, to the comparative 
ease and economy of instruction in literature, and to the fact not 
only that our teachers are often ill equipped for humane instruction 
in composition and for rapid and effective theme-correction, but 
also that they are denied an opportunity for such teaching by the 
size and number of their classes. Could we depend upon having 
one substantial weekly theme vivaciously assigned and vigorously 
corrected, first out of class and later before the assembled pupils, 
we need have no fear of the dominance of literature. The reason 
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why college inspectors of high schools inveigh against undue 
emphasis upon literature is not that the pupils need less literature, 
but that they need more composition. The inspector deplores not 
the analysis of masterly prose, but the failure to inject some of the 
more obvious virtues of the masterpieces into the pupils’ own 
shoddy writing. After having failed repeatedly in his Freshman 
themes, a student of mine once told me that his previous training in 
composition had consisted in an analysis of considerable selections 
from the prose of Cardinal Newman, unaccompanied by any 
writing of themes. The final exhortation of his teacher had been, 
“Should you ever have occasion to write, imitate Cardinal 
Newman.” Naturally enough the style of this boy’s Freshman 
themes in no way suggested that of his famous model. 

2. Another striking phenomenon of the lycée instruction in 
composition is the prevailing emphasis upon the organization of 
ideas. However great the attention given to sentence structure 
and diction, and to the value of ideas in themselves, the chief 
emphasis, I was led to believe, is placed upon general arrangement. 
Even in his earliest narrative and descriptive efforts the pupil is 
taught to follow some sort of outline that he can rationally defend. 
In encouraging this procedure upon the part of the pupil, the 
teacher commonly makes use of the matiére, or outline, to which, 
as I have shown above, the /nstructions of 1909 give considerable 
attention. This outline is not a fussy, formal array of numerous 
subheadings, but a live analysis of main ideas, arranged in a sen- 
sible, logical order. An application of the matiére much in favor 
is made as follows: Upon the blackboard, in the presence of the 
class, the teacher develops an outline of a supposedly original 
description or narration, to be worked out by the pupil at home. 
When the pupil returns to class with his theme, he is confronted 
with the passage from some well-known author upon which the 
teacher had formed the original outline. The pupil finds himself, 
then, in unexpected competition with a masterpiece, and is in the 
best situation possible for observing and applying some of the 
superior literary virtues of his inspiring rival. This sort of 
stimulus, I was told, is particularly grateful and profitable to 
French youth. 
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3. As to the subjects assigned for themes in the French lycées 
the American visitor is liable to surprise. At any rate, from my 
own previous reading and from random conversations I had inferred 
that the French curriculum encouraged highly literary and ambi- 
tious subjects, somewhat remote from simple, actual life. My 
attention had not yet been called to the relevant pronouncements 
of the official Instructions. Thanks to the French habit of keeping 
class notebooks, I am able to give the following typical list from a 
teacher’s cahier de textes prepared during the year 1910-11 for a 
Classe de Quatriéme: 


1. Recount in the form of a letter or a narration your experiences during 
the day of vacation of which you remember most. 

2. Recount the story of the child who chased flies. (A careful matiére was 
provided for this theme.) 

3- The country mouse recounts his adventure with the city mouse. 

4. A day of vacation forfeited. Recount after the manner of the fable 
Terrette et le pot de lait. 

5. Express your regret over the loss of a pet animal. 

6. Compare two passages from La Fontaine, expressing your preference. 


One must admit that this list offers not only a gratifying variety, 
but also a generous amount of human interest. Although it is true 
that a certain number of teachers seem still to favor literary and 
moral topics, the general tendency is toward subjects from actual 
life. One teacher, however, gave me the surprising testimony that 
in his efforts to introduce live subjects, he encountered the oppo- 
sition of parents, who, as he averred, often prefer to have their 
children write about more portentous ideas. 

4. Of the enthusiasm and art displayed by French teachers in 
the classroom one can scarcely speak too highly. A visitor accus- 
_ tomed to the commendable orderliness of our American high 

schools is hardly prepared for the freedom and informality of the 
French classroom. The teacher usually seemed to me to be a 
veritable comrade among comrades. Mild restlessness and disorder 
were all forgotten in the general vivacity of the room and in the 
vigorous pursuit of live results. The recitations of the pupils 
seemed to me surprisingly full, sincere, and well considered. My 
impression was that oral composition was in constant operation, 
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for each pupil seemed to be eager not only to speak, but also to 
express himself in good form. The striking alertness of the class 
during the hour devoted to the collective correction of themes was 
due, I believe, in large measure to the fact that, since all the pupils 
had written upon the same subject, all were alive to the same 
general criticisms. Of the art displayed by the best teachers in 
this collective exercise I have already mentioned an inspiring 
instance. 


In the brief account given above, the American teacher will, of 
course, find nothing conspicuously new or original. In devices for 
teaching composition our own country has been, for a decade or 
two, uncommonly prolific, and it seems quite unnecessary for us 
to look abroad for further information as to what to do in the 
classroom. What one misses in American teaching of the subject, 
after a sojourn in France, is not knowledge, but real motive, the real 
motive inherent in a national pride in refined and effective native 
prose. The superior results achieved by the French in their 
teaching of composition are due, not to their wits, but to their 
devotion; not to their organization, but to their tradition. 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON DARKENING COUNSEL 


FRANK AYDELOTTE 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 


I 


In one of the most charming of all his personal essays—on “A 
College Magazine’—Robert Louis Stevenson outlines what is 
ordinarily called, in the oil-tainted slang of the composition class, 
the “‘sedulous ape” theory of learning to write. Plainly and 
clearly and with just enough detail, he tells us how he did it. 


Whenever I read a book or a passage that particularly pleased me, in 
which a thing was said or an effect rendered with propriety, in which there was 
either some conspicuous force or some happy distinction in the style, I must sit 
down at once and set myself to ape that quality. I was unsuccessful, and I 
knew it; and tried again, and was again unsuccessful and always unsuccessful; 
but at least in these vain bouts, I got some practice in rhythm, in harmony, 
in construction and the co-ordination of parts. I have thus played the sedulous 
ape to Hazlitt, to Lamb, to Wordsworth, to Sir Thomas Browne, to Defoe, to 
Hawthorne, to Montaigne, to Baudelaire and to Obermann. I remember one 
of these monkey tricks, which was called The Vanity of Morals: it was to have 
had a second part, The Vanity of Knowledge; and as I had neither morality 
nor scholarship, the names were apt; but the second part was never attempted, 
and the first part was written (which is my reason for recalling it, ghostlike, 
from its ashes) no less than three times: first in the manner of Hazlitt, second 
in the manner of Ruskin, who had cast on me a passing spell, and third, in a 
laborious pasticcio of Sir Thomas Browne. So with my other works: Cain, an 
epic, was (save the mark!) an imitation of Sordello; Robin Hood, a tale in verse, 
took an eclectic middle course among the fields of Keats, Chaucer, and Morris: 
in Monmouth, a tragedy, I reclined on the bosom of Mr. Swinburne; in my 
innumerable gouty-footed lyrics, I followed many masters; in the first draft of 
The King’s Pardon, a tragedy, I was on the trail of no lesser man than John 
Webster; in the second draft of the same piece, with staggering versatility, I 
had shifted my allegiance to Congreve, and of course conceived my fable in a 
less serious vein—for it was not Congreve’s verse, it was his exquisite prose, 
that I admired and sought to copy. Even at the age of thirteen I had tried 
to do justice to the inhabitants of the famous city of Peebles in the style of the 
Book of Snobs. So I might go on forever, through all my abortive novels, and 
down to my later plays, of which I think more tenderly, for they were not only 
conceived at first under the bracing influence of old Dumas, but have met 
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with resurrections: one, strangely bettered by another hand, came on the stage 
itself and was played by bodily actors; the other, originally known as Semir- 
amis: A Tragedy, I have observed on bookstalls under the alias of Prince Otto. 
But enough has been said to show by what arts of impersonation, and in what 
purely ventriloquial efforts I first saw my words on paper. 


According to that clear and definite method we have, in this 
country, built up a great study of English composition. ‘Thousands 
of teachers, using thousands of volumes of carefully selected 
Models of Style, directed by thousands of textbooks on Com- 
position and the Art of Writing (compendiums of analyzed and 
codified imitation) are at work, teaching the American youth how 
to write. It is not all based on Stevenson of course. He is not 
the only “‘sedulous ape”’ in literature who has confessed, but he is 
the arch-example. No author is so frequently quoted to the 
aspiring high-school student or the sulky Freshman. Now and 
then the long-tried undergraduate rebels. I have heard of a big 
Sophomore composition class at Harvard which finally came to the 
point where they would stamp whenever Stevenson’s name was 
mentioned, as at the mention of the Ladies or of Yale. 

And yet, though we make the undergraduates imitate even to 
stamping, somehow it does not work. They do not learn to write. 
A certain kind of result we do obtain—a colorless, standardized, 
uninteresting product, far enough removed from good writing. 
Can it be that Stevenson was wrong, or is it that we do not follow 
him properly? Perhaps it might moderate our expectations and 
account for some of our failures if we realized more clearly than we 
do a few facts about Stevenson’s character and attainments in the 
years 1867-73 (when he was in the heat of his aping)—facts which 
he does not tell us in the essay, but which are necessary to any 
understanding of what he was doing, and which may shed some 
light on the propriety of recommending his example to our Fresh- 
man students. Incidentally this inquiry may throw a somewhat 
different light upon Stevenson’s personality. 

First of all it is worth while to direct our attention to the extent 
and thoroughness of his reading, as shown merely in the list of 
authors whom he imitated: Hazlitt, Lamb, Wordsworth, Sir 
Thomas Browne, Defoe, Hawthorne, Montaigne, Baudelaire, 
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Obermann, Ruskin, Browning, Keats, Chaucer, Morris, Swinburne, 
John Webster, Congreve, Thackeray, Dumas. ‘So I might go on 
forever,” he says. He has gone far enough to indicate that he was 
then an individual with reading not merely wider than that of the 
typical Freshman to whom we commend his example, but wider 
than that of the ordinary graduate from our literary courses. 

And this reading had not been done superficially, but, instead, 
with care and enthusiasm and appreciation enough to give him 
definite ideas about the style of these various authors—not an 
achievement of industry merely but of genius as well. Only a 
certain measure of genius could give a man motive and energy for 
such industry. All through his boyhood and youth, he tells us, 
his passion was to learn to write: to this end he bent all his powers; 
he had little time for anything else and was content to be thought 
an idler while he worked at this. 

However, imitation did not give him his style. He says it did, 
but he unsays it in the same paragraph. What it did was to give 
him command of his tools, familiarize him with various cadences, 
bring legions of words swarming to his call, put him into the best 
position to work out a style of his own. His later writings show 
few direct influences of his masters. One can rarely say, here he is 
imitating Lamb, here Defoe, here Sir Thomas Browne. Whatever 
he learned from others, his mature style is his own. The one thing 
which he got from his training, and which he never lost, is a certain 
self-consciousness, not exactly a blemish and yet not a merit, 
which is absent only from his letters—a fact which seems to me to 
explain why it is that many readers find the letters the most 
charming of all his work. 

I do not wish to be understood as condemning Stevenson for 
what I have called his literary consciousness. One finds it in most 
writers who have read widely and admired what they have read. 
It is a form of humility and has the loveliness of that virtue, along 
with its danger of perversion into something stagnant and unreal. 
And besides he did not get all of his words and all of his cadences 
from books. The person who reads one of Stevenson’s essays with 
a foreigner who does not know English very well, will be amazed 
at the number of colloquial phrases, smacking of the soil, which will 
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cause the foreigner to stumble. He was too human to allow 
imitation to make him very bookish. Stevenson steered the course 
with success: let him who would follow be sure that he has taken 
at least as much pains to be born original. 


II 


As a matter of fact, Stevenson’s “‘sedulous ape”’ period was a 
period of careful reading and thinking, and it seems to me that the 
benefit he got from it is that which a student is likely to get from a 
course in literature rather than from a course in composition con- 
ducted according to the Models-of-Style-and-Art-of-Writing plan. 
He widened his vocabulary and studied words and cadences by seeing 
them used. True, he impressed them upon his mind by his imita- 
tions, but, were it not irreverent, I should suggest that he did “‘by 
that much, too much.” At any rate the reading was the important 
thing—a fact which imitators of Stevenson, whether aspiring 
writers or aspiring teachers of others how to write, are prone to 
overlook. 

Another fact about this reading is important. He did not 
study a series of extracts, selected as models of style. He 
searched out books for himself, not what was famous merely, but 
what had meaning for him. That his interests were individual and 
intelligent, that he had ideas, that he was a thinker, is shown 
clearly enough by the books he read. The list I gave does not 
fairly represent his range nor his depth. Let the skeptical person 
glance at his Familiar Studies of Men and Books, or the essay on 
‘Books That Have Influenced Me,” or, still better, read the Letters. 
The finest result of his years of imitation is, in my opinion, not 
what he learned about writing but what he learned about reading. 
There is one paragraph in his essay on “Books That Have Influ- 
enced Me” which every student of literature ought to get by heart 
and profit by: 

The gift of reading, as I have called it, is not very common, nor very 
generally understood. It consists, first of all, in a vast intellectual endowment 
—a free grace, I find I must call it—by which a man rises to understand that 
he is not punctually right, nor those from whom he differs absolutely wrong. 
He may hold dogmas; he may hold them passionately; and he may know that 
others hold them but coldly, or hold them differently, or hold them not at all. 
Well, if he has the gift of reading, these others will be full of meat for him. 
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They will see the other side of propositions and the other side of virtues. He 
need not change his dogma for that, but he may change his reading of that 
dogma, and he must supplkement and correct his deductions from it. A human 
truth, which is always very much a lie, hides as much of life as it displays. 
It is men who hold another truth, or, as it seems to us, perhaps, a dangerous 
lie, who can extend our restricted field of knowledge, and rouse our drowsy 
consciences. Something that seems quite new, or that seems insolently false 
or very dangerous, is the test of a reader. If he tries to see what it means, 
what truth excuses it, he has the gift, and let him read. If he is merely hurt, or 
offended, or exclaims upon his author’s folly, he had better take to the daily 
papers; he will never be a reader. 

To me Stevenson is most wonderful as a reader. I know of 
nothing finer than the enthusiasm, the sympathy, and the gusto of 
his enjoyment of books. He enjoyed everything. He almost never 
spoke ill of a book except in some formal official pronouncement 
like an article for the Encyclopedia Britannica, when he was over- 
awed by his surroundings and did not feel free to speak his mind. 
Catch him off his guard and he will find something to. praise, 
something to be grateful for, in every book. I do not know of a 
better man to read after unless it be Lowell. And the height of his 
enthusiasm for reading he felt during the time when he was playing 
the ‘‘sedulous ape.” In a letter written twenty years later he 
looks back with longing on the joy of these reading days. Speaking 
of a book which he had just finished, he says: “I have enjoyed this 
book as I—almost as I—used to enjoy books when I was going 
twenty—twenty-three; and these are the years for reading.” He 
did not read solely for the purpose of playing the ‘“‘sedulous ape.”’ 

During these years he was thinking things out for himself, 
which is the one motive to make a young man with blood in his 
veins and the world stirring about him become a reader of books. 
Graham Balfour describes Stevenson’s state of mind over and over 
again. I quote one passage, which will do as well as any, from the 
chapter dealing with the years 1867-73: 

He had begun to work out for himself his own views of life: his religion and 
his ethics, his relations to society and his own place in the universe. He was 
following out the needs of his mind and nature: strictly sincere with himself, 
he could never see things in their merely conventional aspect. He was “young 
in youth” and traveling at the fiery pace of his age and temperament; his 


senses were importunate, his intellect inquiring, and he must either find out 
his own way, or, as he might well have done, lose it altogether. 
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Stevenson tells us, in various essays, a good deal about what he 
calls this ‘‘green sickness”’ of his youth, his eager curiosity to under- 
stand something of the mystery that confronts us all—the malady 
of thought which beset him then as sometime or other it besets 
every living man. Some men solve the problem by manual 
work (as Stevenson often wished he could), some manage to forget 
it by making a noise, and some by lotus-eating comfort. Stevenson 
found the way out by reading and thinking. In “Old Mortality,” 
one of the essays in Memories and Portraits, he writes of exactly 
this thing: 

Books were the proper remedy: books of vivid human import, forcing 
upon their minds the issues, pleasures, business, importance, and immediacy of 
that life in which they stand; books of smiling or heroic temper, to excite or to 
console; books of large design, shadowing the complexity of that game of 
consequences to which we all sit down, the hanger-back not least. 

It was this curiosity—this wonder about things—which made 
him a reader, and it is his thought about life, not his style, which 
gives him what greatness he has as a writer. We speculate a good 
deal about the reasons why our students do not read. As a matter 
of fact some of them do read; a great many more than most people 
think; the others do not for the same reason that they ought not to 
write. They are not wondering about life, they are not working 
things out for themselves, they are satisfied with conventional 
beliefs of other men’s making, and are principally interested in 
something quite different—namely, what they call getting on in 
the world. So long as they remain thus, they will not read books 
without being told to, and not understand the ones they do read, 
and their writing will be—what it is at present. 

Stevenson was a thinker, as was every other literary man of 
importance. He had ideas to express—not one or two or half a 
dozen but many. His imitators usually overlook all this and do 
not realize that there is a kind of blasphemy against the universe 
in trying to teach students to write who themselves have nothing 
to say. 

The very record of his attempts as a ‘“‘sedulous ape’”—which 
has done so much harm by being made the basis of our false theory 
that a man may learn to write without having anything to say— 
that very record bears striking witness to the exuberance of 
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Stevenson’s ideas. A discourse upon the “Vanity of Morals,” 
another planned upon the ‘‘ Vanity of Knowledge,” novels, epics, 
tragedies, satires, and lyrics without number bear witness to no 
ordinary fertility of mind. One specimen, “The Old Scotch 
Gardener,” reprinted from a college magazine, shows keen thought- 
ful observation, a good deal of reading woven into the very texture 
of the man’s thought, and a fine appreciation of human values, 
which is after all the best and most illuminating part of all his 
works. “They were not wit so much as humanity,” says Mr. 
Edmund Gosse of Stevenson’s jokes. No criticism of his works is 
truer of them than this would be, paying his style the very high 
compliment of ignoring it altogether. In his later writings when 
he speaks of style it is likely enough to be in the manner of the 
sentences following, which show that what he is thinking about is 
getting said what he has to say, the what being the important 
matter (he is speaking of his article called “‘Roads’’): “It is quite 
the best thing I have ever done, to my taste. There are things 
expressed in it far harder to express than in anything else I ever 
had; and that, after all, is the great point. As for style, ¢a viendra 
peut-étre.” And in the most mechanical of all his utterances upon 
the subject, in an essay where he pretends that the whole matter 
is one of a conjurer juggling two oranges, and that the performance 
may be pleasing enough even though one of them is rotten, occurs 
a sentence like the following, which shows that he did not forget (as 
some promulgators of his gospel of imitation do) that after all a 
writer’s principal business is to say something. ‘And, on the other 
hand, no form of words must be selected, no knot must be tied in 
the phrases, unless knot and word be precisely what is wanted to 
forward and illuminate the argument: for to fail in this is to swindle 
in the game.” 
Ill 

We allow Stevenson to darken counsel for us in this matter of 
learning to write because we misunderstand and misrepresent him. 
Misreading his story of his own experiences, we have built up a 
system of teaching which does not work because it is based on 
principles eternally false. We have overlooked the facts and 
misapplied his theories in the pseudo-scientific manner characteristic 
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of our present-day study of the arts, to our own confusion. The 
facts we overlook are these: that Stevenson was a man filled with 
that energy and enthusiasm in the pursuit of his calling which we 
term genius; that he was a wide and intelligent reader; that his 
mind teemed with ideas; and that learning to write with him 
meant learning to say clearly, and therefore honestly, what he had 
tosay. Ignoring all these facts we try to apply his method without 
discrimination to our undergraduates and high-school students 
who, for the most part, are neither readers nor thinkers, who have 
little to say, who have little desire to learn to write and no excuse 
for writing, and who need first of all to have their interests stimu- 
lated and broadened, to be taught to think and to read, rather than 
to be burdened with countless and wearisome exercises in the 
expression of such poor ideas as they have or can borrow. We have 
taken the plan which served the purposes of this brilliant Scotsman 
and tried to apply it to the whole American people, whose purposes 
it will not serve, and we are surprised that failure is the result. 

Many years after his ‘“‘sedulous ape” period, when Stevenson 
had learned his trade and was growing famous, he said exactly the 
thing about this matter of learning to write that I have been 
trying to make clear. When he was once for some reason in 
Auckland, New Zealand, a newspaper reporter asked him what 
training he would advise for the young man who wished to learn to 
write. Stevenson’s answer is published in the tenth chapter of 
Stevensoniana. It was, in three words, read, read, read. He 
advised not modern works but those of the older English authors 
and the classics—good solid reading to be studied for the subject- 
matter. I quote a few sentences: 

If a young man wishes to learn to write English [said Mr. Stevenson] he 
should read everything. I qualify that by excluding the whole of the present 
century in a body. People will read all of that that is worth reading for their 
own fun. If they read the seventeenth century and the eighteenth century; 
if they read Shakespeare and Thomas Browne, and Jeremy Taylor and Dryden’s 
prose, and Samuel Johnson—and I suppose Addison, though I never read him 
myself—and browse about in all the authors of those two centuries, they will 
get the finest course of literature there is. .... 


He goes on to mention more solid reading and ends with the 
classics. 
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I am not maintaining that ideas are sufficient to make a writer. 
I am only contending that they are the first requisite, that you 
cannot make a writer, nor even begin to make one, without them, 
and that the attempt to do so warps the view of everyone con- 
cerned, makes them unconsciously tend to look upon literature as 
a matter of juggling words and the power of writing something to 
be gained by any man who will take the trouble, without respect to 
the caliber or furnishings of his mind. As a matter of fact litera- 
ture is one form of thought, and the important thing in the writer 
is his insight or vision—his power to think and to see. If he have 
this, it is important for him and for everyone else that he take 
infinite pains, spend his whole lifetime, in trying to express his 
thoughts, in order that he may teach his fellows truly and fully, 
not falsely and partly, what he has to teach. But if he have not 
the vision, let him hold his peace. We lose our respect for the 
verities of life by attempting the impossible. 

I have chosen to base my contention in regard to Stevenson 
upon those utterances of his which are usually, it seems to me, 
misinterpreted. His other writings leave no possible doubt as to 
his position. His essay on ‘The Morality of the Profession of 
Letters” is one long sermon on this subject. 

There are two duties incumbent on any man who enters the business of 
writing: truth to the fact and a good spirit in the treatment. 


The writer sets himself up as a teacher and is responsible, first 
of all, for seeing the truth and for telling it. 

An author who has begged the question and reposes in some narrow faith 
cannot, if he would, express the whole or even many of the sides of this various 
existence; for his own life being maimed, some of them are not admitted in his 
theory, and were only dimly and unwillingly recognized in his experience. 
Hence the smallness, the triteness, and the inhumanity in works of merely 
sectarian religion; and hence we find equal although unsimilar limitation in 
works inspired by the spirit of the flesh or the despicable taste for high society. 
So that the first duty of any man who is to write is intellectual. Designedly 
or not, he has so far set himself up for a leader of the minds of men; and he 
must see that his own mind is kept supple, charitable, and bright. 


We think too little, in our miscellaneous endeavors to teach the 


art of writing, of what a misfortune it would be if we could really 
do what we attempt. We do not consider what harm would be 
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done, what endless possibilities for misleading the nation we should 
open up, could we give every narrow, superficial, misguided aspirant 
‘‘the power of speech to stir men’s blood.””’ We cannot; the danger 
is avoided; but we have not the grace to be thankful. 

The whole essay from which I have just been quoting is full of 
Stevenson’s sense of the responsibility of the writer, of the impor- 
tance of his doing his work well, seeing the truth and telling it, not 
for the sake of the power or the pay, but for the sake of 
righteousness. 

Here, then, is work worth doing and worth trying to do well. And so, if 
I were minded to welcome any great accession to our trade, it should not be 
from any reason of a higher wage, but because it was a trade which was useful 
in a very great and in a very high degree; which every honest tradesman could 
make more serviceable to mankind in his single strength; which was difficult 
to do well and possible to do better every year; which called for scrupulous 
thought on the part of all who practiced it, and hence became a perpetual 
education to their nobler natures; and which, pay it as you please, in the large 
majority of the best cases will still be underpaid. 

When we have acquired some such respect for the business of 
' writing we shall follow a different method in attempting to teach 
it. We shall see things in their true proportion, shall understand 
that a man has no call to write unless he has something to say, 
cannot learn otherwise, and ought not. We shall spend more time 
teaching our students to think, ask them to write less and that 
more thoughtfully. And when we find a student with ideas we 
shall not lower our standard of adequate expression, but rather 
raise it, and, attempting what is worth while and also possible, let 
us hope we shall have more success. 

Mis-reading Stevenson has lead us astray in the matter of 
English Composition, but the pity is not so much that we should 
get from him something that is false as that we should fail to get 
something that is true. To be flat wrong about a question is not 
so bad; it is only a matter of knocking against a fact or two and 
oneisset right. But to miss something rare and illuminating, some- 
thing that sheds a flood of light on work and on education—that is 
indeed a pity. That is what, it seems to me, many people do in 
the case of Stevenson. They speak of the years of his training as 
if they were years spent with words and nothing but words. Asa 
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matter of fact he was thinking—exploring the earth and the heavens 
above, trying it, not always finding it good, sometimes finding it 
utterly bad. ‘To believe in immortality,” he says somewhere, ‘‘is 
one thing, but it is first needful to believe in life.’”” He could not 
always believe in it, and he would not unless he could sincerely. 
A letter quoted by Balfour, written in 1878, from a noisy café in 
the Latin Quarter of Paris, to his father from whom he had become 
partially estranged, sums up, in a wild, incoherent way, the history 
of the struggle of these years. It is fragmentary and far from 
clear: when a man’s soul is weary and his beliefs are slowly forming 
out of chaos, he does not express himself with clearness, force, and 
ease. Its very confusion is eloquent of his thought and difficulties 
during the years when he was restlessly and eagerly seeking for any 
light he could find on the mystery of life. He found at last what 
seemed light to him, he emerged from the darkness with a belief in 
life and a courage for it which has been equaled by few. His 
solution he worked out partly from men, more from books; and his 
essays on his reading, with his own story flashing out from every 
line, are full of enthusiasm and gratitude for what books did for 
him. They are full of the freshness which the world had for him 
again—not exactly the freshness of youth, but that perennial 
freshness which the world has for the thinker, for the man who has 
learned to wonder. No man knows the meaning of literature or 
science or philosophy until this wonder has dawned upon his soul: 
and it is so a part of the deepest and best in us that Carlyle could 
make it a definition of religion. It is no small thing but a very 
great one to know how to read books. 

Here was a man who knew how to read, and for that more than 
for anything else, it seems to me, these youthful essays of his are 
worth while. One may not agree with his opinions; one has only 
to understand him to see that that does not matter. The question 
is not one of the “rank” of Congreve or of Dumas. It is a question 
of how to seize hold of one of the deep and enduring satisfactions 
of man’s life. To miss all this in Stevenson for the sake of petty 
word-mongering is to miss a fine and gracious account of the 
meaning of literature from a man who knew how to read. 


| 


A FEW REASONS WHY 


SARAH J. McNARY 
State Normal School, Trenton, N.J. 


Why, in spite of the increasing emphasis upon English, and the 
improvement both in the editing of English classics and in text- 
books on rhetoric, do high-school graduates continue to fall so far 
short of the eminently reasonable requirements of the normal 
schools? Why are they not only slipshod in expression and 
indifferent as to spelling and punctuation, but also sometimes 
glaringly ungrammatical in speech and writing? Why are their 
ideas so vague concerning the fundamental qualities of good 
composition and the obvious characteristics of the novel, the 
drama, the lyric? Why do they remember so little of the literature 
they have studied? Above all, why are they so unaccustomed to 
thinking for themselves and to asking questions about what they 
do not understand? They are earnest in spirit, and their interest in 
things of the mind, if not always a vital motive force, is at least 
easily aroused; but when it comes to ability to stick to a point, 
to exclude irrelevant matter, to follow logical order, to find the 
right word to clinch an important conception—to say nothing of 
knowledge of ordinary means of securing emphasis—in these 
acquirements they are often deplorably wanting. 

Year after year these problems obtrude themselves, and some- 
body offers now this explanation and now another. It used to be 
believed that the time allotted to English was inadequate. With 
an increase in the amount of time came a demand for more written 
work, and then in due season for this or that change in the choice 
and method of teaching of the literature. At present, undoubtedly, 
the number of pupils assigned to a teacher in many cases interferes 
with good results; undoubtedly sweeping reforms in this direction 
are needed. But the present writer has not observed that the 
best-trained high-school graduates are those whose teachers have 
been responsible for the smallest number of students. This 
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paper, therefore, offers a few suggestions of the older type—not 
new ones, perhaps, and arrived at in this instance merely by the 
obvious method of elimination. 

It is not that the high-school product has been growing poorer 
during the past decade. With some downs among the ups, the 
tendency has been on the whole toward improvement. It must 
be confessed, however, that the slenderness of the improvement is 
at times somewhat discouraging. It is in point, then, to try to 
find, if not a specific, at least a remedy for the worst symptoms. 

At the outset it must be granted that the method of investiga- 
tion in this case is itself open to question. It was a resort to the 
testimony of students concerning the teaching they had received in 
the high school. Such testimony is likely to be colored, in some 
instances to be falsified, for several reasons, most notably these: 
(1) A spirit of loyalty to the school from which they came keeps 
many students from admitting anything which seems to them to 
its disadvantage. (2) In spite of their zeal for its honor, the best 
of them are prone to forget entirely what a teacher may believe 
she has insisted upon as of prime importance. In the case of some 
schools, therefore, conditions are much worse than the students 
acknowledge; in others, much better. In a final estimate of the 
amount, though not of the kind, of shortcomings, these two ten- 
dencies to a certain extent neutralize each other. It would of 
course be unfair to make any ultimate official rating of schools on 
the basis of testimony of this sort. Yet after all, is there not a 
criticism of method implied even in a student’s forgetting ? 

The following are among the questions that were asked of two 
hundred and twenty-seven first-year normal students, representing 
forty-seven different schools: 

1. How many periods each week were given to the study of English in 
each respective year of your high-school course ? 

2. Write a list of the classics studied. 

3. Describe the method of study: (a) How was the lesson assigned? (b) 
What were the usual points considered in recitation ? 

4. Give an account of the work in composition: (a) How often in each 


of the four years did you write a paper? (b) Were the subjects assigned by 
the teacher? (c) Write a representative list of the subjects about which you 
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wrote. (d) Were the papers criticized by the teacher? (e) Did you correct 
the indicated errors? (f) What kinds of errors were noted on your papers ? 
(g) Describe in detail your training in the making of outlines. 

5. What matters essential to good composition were emphasized most by 
your teachers ? 


The answers to the questions may be summarized thus: As 
much time is now being spent on English in these schools as can 
reasonably be expected. ‘Four or five periods per week for four 
years” was uniformly stated. The literature read comprised the 
usual college-entrance material, and in amount ranged from twelve 
to thirty-three classics. Memories were evidently defective con- 
cerning just what had been studied, and not infrequently concern- 
ing the spelling of such names as were recorded; e.g., The Deserted 
Villiage, Burk’s Conciliation, The Illiad, Sesame Lillies, Silas 
Mariner, etc. Written work ranged in frequency from daily to 
monthly, the average being weekly. Only 13 per cent of the 
schools required papers as seldom as once a month. The subjects 
for the most part were fairly varied in character and in the form 
called for. The students were usually aware that they had once 
written description, narration, exposition, and argumentation, 
though their minds became hazy when they were unexpectedly 
asked to write in any one of them again. They had been allowed 
some freedom of choice, and the subjects were drawn from their 
own experience as well as from the classics. Literary subjects, 
however, preponderated, with a marked emphasis upon character 
sketches and “‘lives of the great writers.” 

The papers were always criticized in some fashion, and were 
always returned to the writers, with at least the expectation that 
the errors should not be repeated. Judging from the subsequent 
performance of these writers, this expectation was not realized with 
any more certainty in the cases in which the corrections were made 
and verified than in the cases in which it was judged sufficient to 
have pointed out the blunders. Such results may have been due 
to the fact that the correction was not made impressively by the 
teacher, or, what is more significant, that only the more superficial 
errors were noted at all. It may be that the reporting students in 
some instances forgot how often they had been guilty of lapses from 
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unity, clearness, and coherence. At any rate, many of those most 
manifestly untrained in these essentials could remember little 
more than that they had misspelled words and had been careless 
in punctuation, and that they were prone to mistakes in grammar— 
faults which they had by no means overcome at the time of report- 
ing. On the other hand, many admitted having been accustomed 
to seeing on their high-school papers the identical corrections found 
necessary in the normal school. It cannot be said, then, that the 
errors in written work were due mainly to lack of correction at the 
hands of high-school teachers; unless, indeed, one entertain a 
suspicion that it was zeal for the reputation of those teachers which 
induced the loyal reporters to lay claim to corrections which had 
been made seldom, if ever. One conclusion, however, is incontro- 
vertible: the high-school methods of criticism, whatever they were 
or were not, were in a majority of cases ineffective. Nothing less 
can be said of teaching which results in such English as this, culled 
hastily from the answers: “These papers were all lengths’; ‘““My 
first training in outline work in high school was outlining the plot 
in Ivanhoe. This, if I remember correctly, was generally main 
topics’; “‘We had to report once a month upon a book that we 
had read. They had to be of a variety of fiction, historical novel, 
poetry, and biography”; ‘In each prospective year, there were 
four periods,” etc.; “‘We were usually assigned for each day’s 
class work; first, to read,” etc. The methods employed failed 
notably in aiding the student quickly to make right a mistake once 
or even frequently pointed out. One of the most trying features 
in the normal-school situation is the common failure on the part 
of the first-year student to return to the examining teacher an 
adequately revised paper. Consequently a large part of the 
instructor’s energy, all of which should be spent on advanced 
academic and on pedagogical subjects, is diverted to drill of the 
most elementary kind. 

The question concerning the topical outline was asked because 
it is usually found necessary in normal school to teach the form as 
an entirely new procedure. It is taught not as an arbitrary symbol, 
but as a vital aid to the clearness and orderly progression of thought 
essential to intellectual grasp and intelligible expression. If it 
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were a mere matter of form, the emphasis laid upon it would be an 
invitation to adverse criticism. But the construction of an out- 
line is so distinctly an aid to unity and coherence, and the inability 
to frame one so commonly accompanies loose, disjointed thinking 
and expression, that its inclusion in or omission from the high- 
school course would seem to be significant. 

Only 16 per cent of the schools were reported as having given really 
careful drill in the making of outlines, and 6 per cent were in the 
doubtful list; i.e., some of the graduates thought they had had such 
drill, while their classmates were equally sure they had not. Here, 
then, would seem to be a clear field for suggestion. Such suggestion 
should reach farther than the high-school course. The beginnings 
of outlining should be made far down in the grades; before the 
high-school period, the topical conception of matter studied and 
matter to be expressed should have become habitual. The making 
of subdivisions, with such increasing complexity as a given subject 
requires and the maturing mind comprehends, then becomes a 
process of development. The consciousness of this process has 
vital consequences, not merely in oral or written composition, 
but in all learning. 

The transfer of emphasis to training in the construction of 
outlines will not, however, necessarily save the situation. This was 
seen by a glance at the entire record of those high schools which 
claim to have taught outlining with some thoroughness. The other 
items were not invariably so creditable. It is possible to have been 
taught to make outlines, and still to persist in inaccuracy about 
more (so called) elementary matters. To bring about even com- 
parative rightness other measures are called for. Methods of 
correction must be vitalized. The student becomes dulled to the 
constant recurrence of the , sp, and other abbreviations that trail 
along the expectant margins of his themes. Their presence too 
often marks, not an error normal to his stage of development, but 
a fixed habit. He may insert the missing comma or correct the 
misspelled word, with no certainty of responding to the next occa- 
sion for similar vigilance. He must be stimulated, in some cases 
even startled, out of the lethargy of custom. If he be unmoved by 
the motives we assume to be strong—desire for excellence, ambition 
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to excel, lust for marks and standing, dread of not passing—then 
we must find others of greater validity. Elementary teachers 
talk much in these days of motivation. They have found that an 
immediate special motive, often utilitarian in character, is more 
impelling than a general one, however worthy. Pupils in the 
grades write letters to individuals who will read their contents with 
personal interest. They construct dramas that are to be played, 
stories that are to be given to somebody who really desires them 
All this is very different from feeding the maw of a waste-basket, or 
writing only for the eye of a jaded teacher. 

Even drill is unavailing in establishing right habits, unless the 
mind acts energetically with each repetition. Grammar-school 
teachers motivate drill exercises by having them written for the 
ostensible purpose of helping another class to overcome similar 
faults. Why do not the high schools motivate more effectively ? 
A system of interstate high-school correspondence does much to 
vitalize composition. If the penalty for carelessness and any 
persistence of frequently noted faults were the refusal of permission 
to send the letter, with the inevitable consequence of a missing 
answer, the erring student would probably try harder to meet the 
requirements of correctness. Conferences among teachers of high 
schools and grammar schools would open many opportunities of 
reciprocity, from the writing of matter intrinsically interesting to 
the exercises designed to help, in a humorous way perhaps, the 
younger pupils to overcome their besetting faults of form, but 
really intended quite as much to serve as reminders to the writers. 

A little more attention to the psychology of habit-breaking and 
habit-formation would accomplish wonders. When clear explana- 
tion and a few repetitions do not enable the right habit to gain a 
foothold, appeals to eye and ear should be made more startling. 
The use of varicolored ink and chalk, the incorporation of an evasive 
rule in a mnemonic rhyme, the singing of such a rhyme if need be 
—these devices are not beneath the dignity of the high school if 
they prove a real economy. The most troublesome errors are not 
those which naturally belong to a student’s present stage of develop- 
ment, but those which should have been conquered at an earlier 
stage, and which have therefore a longer pedigree of habit behind 
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them. Such being the case, it is wise to concentrate attention upon 
them by such motivation as the preparing of booklets, cards, etc., 
to be sent to the classes in which such faults should be attacked for 
the first time and finally overcome. The exercise will then take on 
the interest that attaches to making something that is to be put to 
immediate use by somebody who needs it. 

It remains to notice the questions concerning the classroom 
teaching of literature. The answers to these lay bare another spot 
where trouble lurks. Of the reported schools 40 per cent could not 
be rated otherwise than as poor on the basis of this testimony, and 
21 per cent more were scarcely fair. These schools had either not 
made sufficient impression on their graduates to enable them to 
give any definite account of the ideas they had gained concerning 
literature, or else their instruction had been bald and formal to the 
last degree. Many students had apparently spent weeks, months, 
and years in a dreary study of “style, diction, and illusions.” If 
to these they added “characters and plot,” it is to be feared that 
the latter were as mechanical or as vague. Some had been con- 
cerned chiefly with “reproduction, words, sentence-construction, 
grammar, and memory gems’; or with “diction, figures of speech, 
and derivations.” Even when definite ideas had been gained 
concerning structure, characters, and style, it was, as the remainder 
of the students’ work showed, through a route of dreary formalism. 
Literature had never been a phase of life. 

One of the weakest points in high-school teaching as a whole is 
the method of assigning lessons. The direction most often given 
is, according to this report, to “read a certain number of pages.” 
“Read and explain,” they echo; ‘Read the whole, then explain 
the parts”; “Study references and words”; ‘Study words and 
illusions’’—illusions indeed! More than 70 per cent are open to 
this criticism, or to the conclusion that the teacher’s method was 
not sufficiently definite to have left any impression. Perhaps this 
is also true of the method of assigning composition subjects. 
Instead of making a student eager to be at the next day’s lesson or 
the writing of a paper, the teacher may let him pass from her pres- 
ence in a puzzled, vague, or, worse still, an indifferent state of 
mind. From the lips of live teachers, it is of course possible that 
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the mere direction to read a chapter may have become so full of 
rich suggestion that the young reader crowds with illuminating dis- 
coveries the hour so spent. It is also possible that, with the buzz- 
saw accompaniment of fifty quibbling, nagging, all-too-definite 
questions, the most thrilling scene in Macbeth may be mangled 
forever. Nevertheless the chances are on the whole in favor of 
the definite assignment. “Read and explain” is too likely to mean 
that, in her hand-to-mouth intellectual existence, the teacher has 
had no time to get ready anything better—small blame to her for 
that, sometimes!—or that, Latin or history being the subject she 
is prepared and was engaged to teach, and English having been 
thrown in by somebody else for good measure, she is at a loss how 
to do anything at all with such elusive material as literature. 

Enough of fault-finding! Fortunately the situation has its 
sunny aspect. There are some high schools whose graduates 
say of their teachers, and make good the saying: ‘‘ They went over 
each lesson so carefully as they assigned it that we had a back- 
ground for our work; they made the subject seem so interesting, 
so alive, that we were eager to study it for ourselves.”” These are 
the students whose names linger longest in the memory. Year 
after year from certain high schools come such as these—alert, 
intelligent, responsive. Entering so trained that every normal- 
school teacher blesses the high school which has sent them forth, 
they undertake each new task with zest and complete it with 
thoroughness. Then, beginning their professional life sufficiently 
well equipped to prove their quality at the outset, they keep 
through the years the broad vision of scholarship and of culture 
which impels them to continue to avail themselves of every possible 
means of acquirement and of discipline. Only to such as these 
should be intrusted the teaching of English. 


SOME EXPERIENCES WITH ORAL COMPOSITION 


H. K. MUNROE 
Bryant High School, New York City, N.Y. 


The authorities of the New York City high schools have felt 
that, of late, written composition has been emphasized at the 
expense of oral composition. Therefore in a new syllabus for 
the general guidance of English teachers, much stress has been laid 
upon oral composition, and provision has been made for an oral 
examination in English previous to graduation. 

In view of the improvement expected in our work, a committee 
of teachers has undertaken to find out what has been done even in 
our present unregenerate state. A digest of the teachers’ combined 
experience with this form of recitation has proved suggestive to 
individuals seeking to better their instruction. What follows is that 
summary and not an attempt to discuss the subject of oral compo- 
sition in any original or well-proportioned manner. 

At what place in the course do exercises in oral composition 
produce the best results? While each of the eight terms (half- 
years) is indicated by somebody, the majority of the schools think 
that the first year or the last year is the best time for pushing this 
work. In the first year the children are more enthusiastic, ingenu- 
ous, and teachable, the exercise is still a novelty, and the recitation- 
time is sufficient for sustained effort. In some quarters, indeed, 
there is time for a weekly “unprepared recitation,” at which various 
forms of impromptu oral work are attempted. It is found that even 
timid pupils will respond to the general enthusiasm, though fre- 
quently some easy task must be given them, such as retelling an 
incident from the book they are reading or relating some familiar 
personal experience. The Senior, on the other hand, has broader 
interests and a larger stock of ideas and he is not always shy. His 
vocabulary is more inclusive and his method has been improved, 
not merely by practice, but also by the study of grammar, rhetoric, 
and literary models. While the Senior does not always speak with 
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the finish that might be expected, he often presents his ideas with 
originality and force. The most popular form of expression with 
him seems to be formal or informal argumentation. 

But what of the pupil who has lost his childish enthusiasm and 
has yet to acquire Senior confidence? With these people in mid- 
course, especially in the third year, conditions are difficult. The 
pupils’ attention is divided among five or even six subjects, some 
of them with accompanying Regents’ examinations. In English, 
syllabus requirements are not relaxed but recitation hours are cut 
down, and promotion to Senior grade depends entirely on an 
examination covering three years of work. This involves not 
merely grammar and the books of the reading and practice list but 
also ‘‘problems” in construction—pure description, strict exposition, 
and other prescribed forms not mastered by the average youth 
without a lengthy technical drill. Extensive routine writing seems 
necessary, and where is there time for oral composition with its 
individual and time-consuming exercises? How can a teacher put 
three pints into a quart measure ? 

The answer seems to be that oral composition is a stimulant to 
the lazy or the careless student and an excellent auxiliary to all 
phases of English work. It has a strong, favorable reaction upon 
written expression, both by stimulating thought and by improving 
diction and construction. It leads away from slovenly, languid, 
or stilted language. One school by means of oral reports reviews for 
examination the books of the reading and practice list. Others 
think that it is an interesting and economical method of outlining 
plots, criticizing characters, reproducing or enlarging descriptions, 
summarizing expositions and arguments, etc. In the grammar 
review, also, definitions, distinctions, and classifications may be 
expounded orally in a broad way. In fact, wherever ground is to 
be covered rapidly in review for the sake of a class, well-planned 
work in oral composition may be a help rather than a hindrance. 

This form of exercise as distinguished from a quizzing process 
or the familiar written notes has been used as an auxiliary in 
connection with various phases of English work; for instance, 
in giving “‘book reports” on voluntary readings; in reviewing 
current events; in summarizing the passage after interpretative 
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reading; in practicing argument by formal debate from a brief, or 
informal debate from mere memoranda, or by impromptu discussion. 

The most successful exercises in oral composition, in the case 
of some students, deal with topics not directly connected with 
English work. Other studies often furnish both subject-matter and 
incentive to talk. A retarded boy, whose manuscripts seemed to 
prove his lack of expression, reluctantly rose to give a three-minute 
report on some voluntary reading and talked eloquently for twenty 
minutes on the lifeandachievementsof Bonaparte. Not only history 
and the literature of foreign languages have offered inspiration for 
topical talks but shop-work, laboratory experience, field work, and 
athletics have loosened the tongues of boys and girls not of bookish 
tendencies. Matters of current interest to the whole school, 
freely discussed in the corridors and playground may, with a little 
management, be discussed just as freely before a class. But best 
of all for drawing out ‘‘ buttoned-up people”’ is the topic of personal 
interest to the student himself—the call to rise, mount his hobby, 
and ride, ride! 

The actual practice of teachers in conducting topical recitations 
or arranging for oral reports is quite varied according to the person- 
ality of the student, his degree of maturity, his familiarity with the 
exercise, the nature of the topic, etc. The following suggestions 
are the outcome of successful experience. Let the topic be self- 
chosen by the student (perhaps with the advice of the teachers 
or the help of a suggestive list)—assigned by the teacher (in a 
review, or as a device for concentrating attention in new reading)— 
assigned by the class (in upper grades)—assigned impromptu (to 
experienced pupils or if topics are very familiar and easy). Have 
the speaker face the class—talk one, two, or threeminutesand longer 
as practice perfects—stand a quiz on points left hazy—repeat the 
entire talk after criticism by pupils and (if necessary) by the teacher. 
Have the listeners take notes and perhaps report the talks—criticize 
favorably and perhaps unfavorably—answer arguments advanced 
or elaborate explanations offered. 

A lively thrust and parry beneficial to the interest of the reci- 
tation is brought about, in one school, by a system of student critics 
on students’ work. If the dictum of another school is correct, 
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that “extemporaneous talking and oral expression springing up 
incidentally is most valuable,’’ this device deserves special mention. 
The best students are appointed critics for a limited time or even 
for a whole term. The scope of their criticism is announced from 
time to time. They comment on individual efforts or on the recita- 
tion hour as a whole. For instance, topical compositions written 
on the board, prepared themes read aloud, or any other exercise 
will be criticized in some prearranged way, giving rise to an eager 
defense by the author and producing an impromptu discussion by 
other members of the class who side with the author or the critic. 
The teacher simply conducts the debate, which frequently proves 
to be the first of a series. A skilful critic may be continued in office 
without harm because he becomes successful in arousing the whole 
class to vigorous oral expression. 

Another successful effort to break away from the conventional 
recitation makes much of conversations in the classroom and it has 
taken two forms: conversation among a small group of pupils on 
a prescribed topic, and informal dramatic renderings of passages 
occurring in the required readings, such as Ivanhoe, David Copper- 
field, Silas Marner, and the Odyssey. 

Younger pupils converse readily, though crudely, on their 
reasons for studying Latin, French, or German, their school-plans 
for the near future, what they learned from recent experiences in 
examination, and the like. Older pupils will choose or be assigned 
topics pertaining to community life, as well as school life. ‘The 
group of pupils stand and keep the ball of conversation rolling for a 
given time, frequently five minutes. One will naturally lead and 
others will hang back, but it is the duty of the readier talkers to 
bring others into the conversation, by direct appeal if necessary.” 
In courtesy all will try to contribute something. This exercise 
not only arouses interest and gives practice in impromptu expression 
but also teaches the elements of good manners to those whose home 
training is defective. They learn not to interrupt or contradict, 
they hear and use the customary phrases of apology, they finally 
come to discuss without growing disputatious. Used with dis- 
cretion this exercise brings to pupils, even the youngest, some of the 
self-discipline furnished by debate. 
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In several schools dramatic renderings of passages taken from 
the more objective literature help to make the scenes and the 
characters more real to the students. Reference is here made to 
exercises that require either no written rendering or only such prep- 
aration as is usual for a recitation. No costuming is required 
and no rehearsing, though a consultation among those appointed 
to take part is useful, since somebody must lead throughout the 
conversation. 

Frequently the rendering is impromptu, except for the consulta- 
tion referred to, and some striking scene involving several characters 
is enacted, the dialogue and action shaping itself as the conversation 
proceeds. In this way the class reviews passages concerning 
Godfry and Dunstan, Silas and the men at the Rainbow, the Black 
Knight and his reverend entertainer, Ulysses and Polyphemus, 
etc. As a written exercise, incidents told in the third person and 
passages showing mental states of characters may be turned into 
dialogue and soliloquies. The best of these compositions will be 
worth a hearing before the class, without the use of manuscript. 
Especially the soliloquies, once written and now given orally but 
not from memory, often develop interest and force. 

Though there is much profit in these dramatic renderings they 
must be used cautiously; they may easily be misapplied or carried 
too far. They must not be allowed to develop “stars” but must 
include, first and last, all members of the class. Usually the im- 
promptu dialogue with a few natural gestures is a sufficient depar- 
ture from the customary interpretative reading. In some cases, 
however, it has worked well to use simple accessories like staves, 
bows and arrows, ropes, etc., and to give the pupils considerable 
freedom of motion. 

While this summary deals entirely with oral composition, the 
teachers whose experiences are here embodied realize keenly the 
twin problem, oral expression. In our public schools, foreign and 
often illiterate families furnish a large proportion of the pupils. 
Therefore the teachers have earnestly resolved to let the important 
points of oral expression be an object of effort and of criticism in 
all oral composition. 


THE NEW PLAN OF ADMISSION IN ENGLISH 
TO HARVARD COLLEGE 


CHESTER NOYES GREENOUGH 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


In June and September, 1911, were given the first examina- 
tions under the new plan for admission to Harvard College. The 
institution of this new plan was an attempt to meet the needs of 
those for whom the requirements as defined under the old plan 
have seemed so rigid as to make it well-nigh impossible for a school 
to adapt its teaching to a small minority of boys preparing for 
Harvard. The new plan is not supposed to be easier than the 
old, but merely less complicated. Nor does the new plan supersede 
the old: it is proposed merely as an alternative. For some years, 
at least, the old plan seems likely to be chosen by a majority of 
the candidates for admission. 

Under the new plan the testimony of the school is accepted 
as regards the quantity of work done, and the quality of the work 
done is tested by four examinations, one of which must be English. 
To illustrate the plan more fully, I shall first try to explain what 
the Committee on Admission regards as a satisfactory statement 
from the school concerning the course of study; secondly, to show 
what is required in the examinations, and particularly in the 
examination in English; and, thirdly, I shall reprint, with some 
comment, the papers given under the new plan in June and Septem- 
ber, 1911. 

No candidate may present himself for examination unless the 
Committee on Admission has approved an official statement from 
the principal of his school, showing in detail the subjects which 
the boy has studied and the amount of work done in each, the 
amount of time devoted to these subjects, and the marks received. 
Care should be taken to make this account as specific as possible. 
In English it is particularly desirable that the committee should 
know the amount of actual composition that is given and the 
amount of personal conference between teacher and pupil. It is 
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also useful to know what percentage is necessary for recommenda- 
tion to those colleges that accept certificates, or to know in which 
third of his class the candidate stands. 

This statement of the school course will not be approved 
unless it shows, first, that the candidate has completed four years 
of preparation; second, that his course has consisted chiefly of 
languages, science, mathematics, and history, no one of which 
may be omitted; and, third, that two studies have been pursued 
beyond their elementary stages; that is, to the point required by 
the present advanced examinations of Harvard College, or by the 
examinations of the College Entrance Examination Board. It is 
not necessary that the candidate present himself for examination 
in either of these two advanced studies; if he does so present 
himself, however, he will not receive credit for either of those studies 
unless he exhibits in his examination the attainments of an advanced 
student; that is to say, if history is one of the two advanced 
subjects and also one of the four subjects in which the candidate 
offers himself for examination, a degree of knowledge merely 
sufficient to pass elementary history will not be adequate. The 
importance of a satisfactory school record under the new plan 
may be indicated by the fact that of the 186 candidates who 
applied in 1911 to be admitted under the new plan, 46, or about 
25 per cent, were not allowed to take the examinations because 
their high-school records failed to receive the approval of the 
Committee on Admission. 

If the school record is approved, the candidate is required to 
present himself for examination in four subjects, as follows: 

a) English. 

b) Latin, or, for candidates for the degree of S.B., either French or German. 

c) Mathematics or physics or chemistry. 

d) Any subject (not already selected under 0} or c) from the following 
list: Greek, French, German, history, mathematics, physics, chemistry. 
These four examinations must be taken at one time, either in 
June or in September. 

The results of these examinations, together with the evidence 
of the school record, are considered by the Committee on Admis- 
sion as a unit; that-is to say, the Committee on Admission does 
not ask if a boy has passed in history or if he has passed in Latin 
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or English; it asks, rather, if the impression that he has made 
upon those who have known him best in school, supplemented by 
the impression that he has made upon his examiners in four sub- 
jects which are considered as typical, justifies his admission to 
Harvard College. It is not, under the new plan, possible for a 
student to be credited on the college books with having passed 
in history and English, but having failed in physics. Under the 
new plan he either is or is not found to be fitted to pursue the studies 
of the Freshman year in Harvard College; in other words, he is 
either accepted unconditionally or told that he must try all the 
examinations over again. 

It will readily be seen that in such a scheme the examination 
in English has a very important place. Its main purpose is not 
to answer the question, Is the boy fitted to enter the prescribed 
course in English composition or the elective course in English 
literature of the Freshman year? but rather to help answer the 
larger question, Has the boy shown in his examination in English 
sufficient grasp, maturity, and “‘gumption” to become a useful 
member of the University ? 

It is, of course, impossible to say exactly what weight in the 
decision of the examiner is given to spelling, sentence structure, 
punctuation, etc., but perhaps the following extracts from a list of 
suggestions to readers of entrance examination books in English in 
June, 1911, may serve to indicate the point of view of the examiner: 


In judging the books of candidates under the new plan, readers are to be 
particularly watchful for signs of real capacity and power, even though the 
training may be somewhat irregular. Readers are, however, to mark with 
reasonable severity, in the case of candidates under the new plan as well as 
of others, all fundamental errors in spelling, punctuation, grammar, idiom, 
sentence structure, paragraph structure, etc. An effort should be made to 
distinguish errors that are due to hasty composition under somewhat dis- 
concerting conditions from those that are the result of training and habit. 
Greater importance, of course, is to be attached to errors of the latter class. 
In considering misspelling, it is to be remembered that a candidate who 
attempts unsuccessfully to use rather long and difficult words is to be regarded 
more leniently than one who misspells common words. Great importance 
should be attached to the answers to questions particularly suited to test the 
initiative of the candidate. To a certain degree, conspicuous success in hand- 
ling such questions may be allowed to atone for deficiency elsewhere. 
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To guide readers in their decisions upon books, it is desirable that the 
following general points be considered and reported upon: 

1. Indicate every case of striking deficiency in technical knowledge of 
English composition. 

2. Indicate every case of conspicuous lack of acquaintance with the books. 
If the ignorance of the books used for study is striking, note that as a 
separate fact. 

3. Indicate every case where unusual skill in English composition seems 
to atone for a certain lack of acquaintance with the prescribed books. 

4. Indicate every case where unusual knowledge of the books would 
seem to excuse a certain lack of training and practice in English composition. 

5. Note unusual ability or deficiency of any other kind than those already 
named. 

6. Give an opinion on this question: Does the examination show that 
the candidate is ready to take English A ?? 

7. Give an opinion on this question: Regardless of English A, does the 
examination show that the candidate has the necessary grasp and maturity 
to undertake the work of the Freshman year ? 


The aim of the new plan, so far as it affects the papers in English, 
will probably be made much clearer by an examination of the 
papers reprinted below. The first of these is that for June, 1911; 
the second is that for September, 1911. 


ENGLISH 
(Three Hours) 
NEW PLAN 

Write carefully: the quality of your English is even more important than your 
knowledge of the subject-matter. Plan your answers before you write them, and 
look them over carefully after you have written them. Do not try to do more than 
you can do well in the time allowed. 

A 

Answer three of the following six questions: 

1. Select from any play which you have read an important character 
who has one marked weakness, and show into what difficulties this weakness 
leads him. 

2. Quote twenty consecutive lines of poetry and then tell very briefly 
why you think them good poetry. 

3. Suppose a public library, wishing to interest people in good reading, 
to be composing brief descriptive lists of novels and essays. Suppose the 
first note to have run thus: “Treasure Island, by Robert Louis Stevenson: 


? English A is a course in English composition prescribed for those Freshmen 
who do not anticipate it by passing an advanced examination. 
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An exciting romance of the sea, pirates, buried treasure, and other adventures. 
Vivid descriptions of both scenes and persons. John Silver, the cook, is 
one of the great characters in English prose fiction.”” Write similar brief 
descriptive notes for any three novels or books of essays that you have read, 
whether on the prescribed list or not. 

4. Identify as many as you can of the characters on the following list 
by telling in what book each occurs and by describing each in two or three 


adjectives: 
Virginius Madam Eglantine 
Sydney Carton Ichabod Crane 
Jessica Malvolio 
Guinevere Squire Thornhill 
“Poor Peter” Apollyon 
Dunstan Cass Locksley 


5. What are the chief differences between prose and poetry ? 

6. Suppose that you found in one book the statement that Dr. Johnson’s 
manners were very rude and in another book the statement that Dr. Johnson’s 
manners were not rude. Tell as fully as you can what steps you would take 
and what general principles you would apply in deciding which of these state- 
ments was more nearly correct. 

B 

Write a composition on one of the following subjects. Plan your com- 
position carefully, and pay special attention to paragraphing. Allow not 
less than one hour for this part of the paper. 

7. Any one of the questions under A that you have not already answered. 

8. Have you ever read a book which you enjoyed more than any of the 
books on the prescribed list ? Why did you like it ? 

g. Write a character sketch of any person of your acquaintance who 
reminds you of any character in a book. Try to explain the resemblances 
as fully and vividly as you can. 

10. Tell, in the form of a letter, the story of some vacation trip or adven- 
ture. 

11. The sources and uses of rubber. 

12. Photographic lenses. 

13. Tell, from the point of view of one of the chief characters, the story 
of some narrative poem. 

Cc 

Answer two of the following questions: 

14. In what period of English literature do you think the following passage 
was written? Why? 


Avoid Extremes; and shun the fault of such, 
Who still are pleas’d too little or too much. 

At ev’ry trifle scorn to take offence, 

That always shows great pride, or little sense; 
Those heads, as stomachs, are not sure the best, 
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Which nauseate all, and nothing can digest. 
Yet let not each gay Turn thy rapture move; 
For fools admire, but men of sense approve: 
As things seem large which we thro’ mists descry, 
Dulness is ever apt to magnify. 
15. Explain as many as you can of the following phrases: 
“‘Caviare to the general” “Machiavellian” 
“Ocean greyhound” “Open sesame” 
“Apple of discord” “Return from Elba” 
“Tilting at windmills” “Ugly duckling” 
“ Quixotic ” 
16, Retell in your own words, and rather fully, the incident narrated 
in the following passage: 
Hamlet: So much for this, sir: now shall you see the other; 
You do remember all the circumstance ? 
Horatio: Remember it, my lord! 
Ham.: Sir, in my heart there was a kind of fighting, 
That would not let me sleep: methought I lay 
Worse than the mutines in the bilboes. Rashly, 
And praised be rashness for it, let us know, 
Our indiscretion sometimes serves us well, 
When our deep plots do pall: and that should teach us 
There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will— 
That is most certain. 
Up from my cabin, 
My sea-gown scarf’d about me, in the dark 
Groped I to find out them; had my desire, 
Finger’d their packet, and in fine withdrew 
To mine own room again; making so bold, 
My fears forgetting manners, to unseal 
Their grand commission; where I found, Horatio— 
O royal knavery!—an exact command, 
Larded with many several sorts of reasons, 
Importing Denmark’s health and England’s too, 
With, ho! such bugs and goblins in my life, 
That, on the supervise, no leisure bated, 
No, not to stay the grinding of the axe, 
My head should be struck off. 
Is’t possible ? 
Here’s the commission: read it at more leisure. 
But wilt thou hear me how I did proceed ? 
I beseech you. 
Being thus be-netted round with villanies— 
Ere I could make a prologue to my brains, 
They had begun the play—I sat me down, 
Devised a new commission, wrote it fair: 
I once did hold it, as our statists do, 
A baseness to write fair and labour’d much 
How to forget that learning, but, sir, now 
It did me yeoman’s service: wilt thou know 
The effect of what I wrote? 
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Ay, good my lord. 
An earnest conjuration from the 
As England was his faithful tributary, 
As love between them like the palm might flourish, 
As peace should still her wheaten garland wear 
And stand a comma ’tween their amities, 
And many such-like ‘As’es of great charge, - 
That, on the view and knowing of these contents, 
Without debatement further, more or less, 
He should the bearers put to sudden death, 
Not shriving-time allow’d. 
How was this seal’d ? 
Why, even in that was heaven ordinant. 
I had my father’s signet in my purse, 
Which was the model of that Danish seal; 
Folded the writ up in form of the other, 
Subscribed it, gave’t the impression, placed it safely. 
The changeling never known. Now, the next day 
Was our sea-fight; and what to this was sequent 
Thou know’st already. 
June, 1911 
ENGLISH 
(Three Hours) 


NEW PLAN 
Write carefully: the quality of your English is even more important than your 
knowledge of the subject-matter. Plan your answers before you write them, and 
look them over carefully after you have written them. Do not try to do more than 
you can do well in the time allowed. 


A 

Answer three of the following questions: 

1. Select from any novel which you have read an important character 
who has one marked weakness, and show into what difficulties this weakness 
leads him. 

2. Describe, from the point of view of a spectator in the theater, that 
scene which most appealed to you in any of the plays which you have read. 
(Do not give a summary of the plot, but treat the scene as a picture or tableau.) 

3. Suggest other suitable titles for any three of the following books: 
Julius Caesar, Merchant of Venice, Twelfth Night, As You Like It, The Pilgrim’s 
Progress, The House of the Seven Gables, The Tale of Two Cities, Silas Marner, 
Sesame and Lilies, The Rape of the Lock. 

4. Identify as many as you can of the characters on the following list 
by telling in what book each occurs and by describing each in two or three 
adjectives: 


Captain Sentry Rosalind 

Fluellen Sir Plume 
Beatrix Frank Castlewood 
Gratiano Matthew Maule 
Alexander Selkirk Viola 

Sir Guyon Isaac of York 
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5. Quote twenty consecutive lines of poetry, and then tell very briefly 
why you think them good poetry. 

6. Arrange in chronological order Dr. Johnson, Milton, Scott, Ben Jonson, 
Pope. Arrange these names in what you think would have been Wordsworth’s 
order of preference. Arrange them in what you think would have been Addi- 


son’s order of preference. 
B 


Write a composition on one of the following subjects. Plan your compo- 
sition carefully, and pay special attention to paragraphing. Allow not less 


than one hour for this part of the paper. 

7. Any one of the questions under A which you have not already answered. 

8. A description of some person, house, or village with which you are 
familiar. 

9. Write a short account of the career and aims of some one of the following 
persons: Aeneas, Pericles, Charlemagne, Cromwell, Alexander Hamilton. 

10. Which of your studies do you think has done you the most good? 
Why? 

11. Photographic plates. 

12. Wireless telegraphy. 


Answer two of the following questions: 
11. Tell in your own words as fully as possible what the following passage 
means: 
Hamlet: To be, or not to be: that is the question: 
Whether ’tis nobler in the mind to suffer 
The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune, 
Or to take arms against a sea of troubles, 
And by opposing end them? To die: to sleep; 
No more; and by a sleep to say we end 
The heart-ache and the thousand natural shocks 
That flesh is heir to, ’tis a consummation 
Devoutly to be wish’d. To die; to sleep; 
To sleep: perchance to dream: ay, there’s the rub; 
For in that sleep of death what dreams may come 
When we have shuffled off this mortal coil, 
Must give us pause: there’s the respect 
That makes calamity of so long life; 
For who would bear the whips and scorns of time, 
The oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s contumely, 
The pangs of despised love, the law’s delay, 
The insolence of office and the spurns 
That patient merit of the unworthy takes, 
When he himself might his quietus make 
With a bare bodkin ? who would fardels bear, 
To grunt and sweat under a weary life, 
But that the dread of something after death, 
The undiscover’d country from whose bourn 
No traveller returns, puzzles the will 
And makes us rather bear those ills we have 
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Than fly to others that we know not of ? 
Thus conscience does make cowards of us all; 
And thus the native hue of resolution 

Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought, 
And enterprises of great pitch and moment 
With this regard their currents turn awry, 
And lose the name of action. 


12. Which of the following passages do you prefer? Why? 
(a) See what delights in sylvan scenes appear! 

Descending Gods have found Elysium here. 
In woods bright Venus with Adonis stray’d, 
And chaste Diana haunts the forest-shade. 
Come, lovely nymph, and bless the silent hours, 
When swains from shearing seek their nightly bow’rs, 
When weary reapers quit the sultry field, 
And crown’d with corn their thanks to Ceres yield. 
This harmless grove no lurking viper hides, 
But in my breast the serpent Love abides. 
Here bees from blossoms sip the rosy dew, 
But your Alexis knows no sweets but you. 
Oh deign to visit our forsaken seats, 
The mossy fountains, and the green retreats! 
Where’er you walk, cool gales shall fan the glade; 
Trees, where you sit, shall crowd into a shade; 
Where’er you tread, the blushing flowers shall rise, 
And all things flourish where you turn your eyes. 
Oh! how I long with you to pass my days, 
Invoke the Muses, and resound your praise! 
Your praise the birds shall chant in ev’ry grove, 
And winds shall waft it to the pow’rs above, 
But would you sing, and rival Orpheus’ strain, 
The wond’ring forest soon should dance again; 
The moving mountains hear the pow’rful call, 
And headlong streams hang list’ning in their fall! 


(6) The Rainbow comes and goes, 
And lovely is the Rose, 
The Moon doth with delight 
Look round her when the heavens are bare, 
Waters on a starry night 
Are beautiful and fair; 
The sunshine is a glorious birth; 
But yet I know, where’er I go, 
That there hath past away a glory from the earth. 
Now, while the birds thus sing a joyous song, 
And while the young lambs bound 
As to the tabor’s sound, 
To me alone there came a thought of grief: 
A timely utterance gave that thought relief, 
And I again am strong: 
The cataracts blow their trumpets from the steep; 
No more shall grief of mine the season wrong; 
I hear the Echoes through the mountains throng, 
The Winds come to me from the fields of sleep, 
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And all the earth is gay; 
Land and Sea 
Give themselves up to jollity, 
And with the heart of May 
Doth every Beast keep holiday ;— 
Thou Child of Joy, 
Shout round me, let me hear thy shouts, thou happy 


Shepherd-boy! 

13. Explain as many as you can of the following phrases: 
“Gordian knot” “Fabian policy” 
“New lamps for old” “Widow’s mite” 
“Sour grapes” “To cry wolf” 
““Whited sepulchres” “Barmecide feast” 
“Malapropism” 

September, 1911 


A few comments upon these papers may serve to suggest some 
general principles. It will be noticed that Part B of the paper 
requires a composition of fair length, the subject of which may be 
drawn from a considerable variety of fields. The subject need 
not have anything to do with English or with any other school 
study, although certain subjects, drawn from the field of English, 
history, and science, are proposed. It has seemed desirable that 
this composition should generally be either an exposition or a 
narrative of fact. Good results usually appear from those sub- 
jects which permit a student to select a favorite book or person 
for discussion. Such subjects are Nos. 8 and 11 of the June paper, 
and Nos. 8 and 1o of the September paper. The composition 
written under B is almost always, and should be, the longest 
single answer in the paper. It is, therefore, very useful in showing 
whether the candidate has or has not learned to make one point 
grow naturally out of another and to fit one paragraph firmly 
and neatly into another. 

The purpose of Part A of the paper is partly to show the candi- 
date’s ability to write, partly to show whether he remembers the 
subject-matter of the books that he has read, and partly to show 
whether he has a definite and genuine appreciation of good litera- 
ture. These purposes are combined in almost every question in 
this group. Most of the questions in this group may be briefly 
answered by anyone who knows the books well. It has been the 
aim of the examiner to set some questions in this group which 
can be answered from almost any possible list of reading, but which 
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nevertheless require a very specific answer. Such questions are the 

first in the June paper and the first two in the September paper. 

One important aim of the new-plan paper may fairly appear each 
year in one or two questions in Part A; namely, the aim to test the 
ability of the candidate to apply what he has learned to the solution 
of an unexpected problem. Such a problem, it is hoped, is that in 
question 6 of the June paper, or in the second and the third parts of 
the sixth question in the September paper. The intelligence revealed 
in answers to such questions is very carefully noted by the examiner 
and has great weight in helping him to form his decision. 

The third part of the paper corresponds to the questions on 
the study books under the old plan of admission. On the two 
papers thus far given under the new plan, this third part tests, 
first, the ability of the student to make a clear summary of a 
passage of poetry just after he has read it (it is not assumed that 
he has ever seen this passage of poetry before); second, his ability 
to distinguish between entirely different tones in poetry and to 
know why he likes one more than another; third, his ability to 
recognize (as in the fourteenth question of the June paper) the 
plain hall-marks of important periods in the history of English 
literature; and fourth, his ability to explain some of the phrases 
which have become a part of the common knowledge of reading 
and thinking people. 

It is to be hoped that in the consideration and discussion of 
this new plan we may not forget that by “requirements” in English 
should be meant not certain books, but certain kinds and degrees 
of attainment. Those who have charge of the examinations for 
admission to Harvard, and particularly those who have charge 
of the preparation and reading of the examination for admission 
in English, will be very grateful for comments of any kind from 
teachers of English or others who have opinions about the new 
plan. Their gratitude will be warmest, however, to those who 
will be good enough to bear in mind the point made just above; 
namely, that it is most desirable to come to some sort of agreement 
upon the kinds and the degrees of capacity that may reasonably be 
expected of those who take this examination. After we have put 
our minds to that, it should not be particularly difficult to choose 
books adapted to develop and test such powers. 


EDITORIAL 


THE POLICY OF THE ‘ENGLISH JOURNAL” 


To those who have read the numbers of the English Journal 
which have thus far been issued, the policy of the magazine must 
be tolerably clear. Since, however, desire always outruns accom- 
plishment it seems worth while to set forth briefly the purposes 
we have in view. 

First of all, the Journal would be representative. It would 
give voice to teachers in all sorts of schools in all sections of the 
country. We believe that each has some portion of the truth 
and that wholeness is to be attained only by putting together 
the contributions which all can make. We believe, too, that 
English teachers are greatly in need of coming to a good under- 
standing, more in need of this probably than any other group. 
The English Journal has a very great opportunity in this connec- 
tion inasmuch as it is the organ of the National Council, which 
is rapidly becoming a sort of federation of local associations. 
Hence the Journal may serve as a clearing-house of opinion, 
experience, and investigation. It will attempt to assist every 
movement which gives promise of improving the conditions of 
the workers or of increasing the effectiveness of the work. 

In the second place, the Journal is progressive. We do not 
wish to root out, tear up, and overthrow, but we are eager to move 
steadily forward. The Journal does not worship at the shrine 
of tradition; it does not prize school practices merely because 
they areold. Social conditions change and schools must change with 
them. Nevertheless we believe in sound methods of investigation 
and of testing. The American educational world is at present quite 
too much of a mob, ready to crowd after any leader sufficiently 
stentorian. After all, the burden of proof rests upon the new. 

In the third place, the Journal aims at a high standard of 
excellence in style and typography. There is no good reason 
why educational articles should not be clear, easy, forceful, and 
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suggestive. Teachers of English, certainly, should be able and 
willing to present their ideas in a readable and effective manner. 
Mechanically the magazine is as nearly perfect as possible. We 
believe it will bear comparison with the standard periodicals in this 
respect. 

The cordial reception with which the Journal has met is most 
reassuring. It has already readers in all the states but four, and it 
has received a very large number of expressions of hearty approval. 
Everyone seems to understand that the enterprise is strictly an 
educational one, dependent entirely upon the support of interested 
teachers. We hope that our friends will continue to use every 
opportunity to call attention to the magazine and to the cause 
which it is endeavoring to promote. 


THE MASTER’S THESIS 


There is a tradition that a student for the Master’s degree 
must present a thesis which shall be a contribution to knowledge. 
Each year scores of students in scores of colleges compile and col- 
laborate such contributions to knowledge—all of which are sur- 
reptitiously destroyed, or solemnly deposited in the black-holes 
of our libraries. Not infrequently new facts are embodied in 
these productions, just as not infrequently new designs appear in 
children’s copy-books. Does anyone really believe, however, that 
one in a hundred of these Master’s theses is, in any worthy sense, 
a ‘‘contribution to knowledge’? Why then should we not cease 
to call them such? And what is vastly more important, why 
should we not frankly assign subjects for Master’s theses—if 
they must be written—solely with the aim of giving to each indi- 
vidual student the most profitable task that we can devise, wholly 
ignoring the “contribution to knowledge”’ fetish ? 


5 


THE ROUND TABLE 


SOME PROBLEMS OF GRAMMATICAL TERMINOLOGY 


Every teacher of language must be intensely interested in the work 
of the Committee on Uniform Grammatical Terminology. So vital 
is it that our chaotic grammatical nomenclature be reduced to some 
order that no one will desire to hinder the committee by urging his own 
preference for certain terms. On the other hand, so far reaching and 
permanent, we trust, will be the results of the investigation that no 
person who is considering the subject for himself can escape the responsi- 
bility of discussion. I therefore submit the following comments on the 
report of the committee appointed by the New York City High School 
Teachers of English, as published in the April number of the English 
Journal. 

1. Isit wise to settle on the term possessive case? It would probably 
cover most of the examples presented in an elementary grammar class; 
but as the student advances he will meet such expressions as “a week’s 
visit,”’ “‘Tuesday’s lesson,” “‘ten cents’ worth of sugar,’”’ and he will 
observe that ’s is used to express other notions than the possessive. 
Will it not be simpler to teach him at the very beginning of his formal 
study of grammar that inflectional ’s is a sign of the genitive case? More- 
over, parallel forms and constructions in German and Latin he must 
soon learn to call genitives. If we adopt the term possessive, are we 
hastening or delaying the longed-for day when our linguistic studies 
shall designate identical constructions by the same names ? 

3. Is not the term independent by direct address rather long and 
clumsy? What is the objection to the word vocative, which the children 
may readily connect with vocation, “a calling,” and which some of them 
will need a little later in Latin? And is it wise to use both independent 
(3, 4) and absolute (2)? Would it not be better to choose one or the 
other ? 

8. Is it not worth while to retain predicate noun and predicate adjec- 
tive beside the more general subjective complement? The last is an 
extremely useful term when one wishes to name the construction without 
calling attention to the part of speech. The first two are more concise 
when it is desirable to mention both construction and part of speech. 

10. Should we use the name retained object, or any other with that 
meaning? Smith, Studies in English Syntax, pp. 66f., explains the 
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construction historically in such a way as would seem to make impos- 
sible any of the terms ordinarily suggested by grammarians. 

15. Strong and weak are the time honored names for the two verb 
classes in all Teutonic languages. The use of them in English grammar 
is so natural that the burden of proving them undesirable would seem to 
rest with the person who objects to their use in English. It may be 
urged that they are not in the least descriptive; and they are not. 
But will the terms regular and irregular seem more descriptive to the 
child who is trying to classify sell, think, feed, set, leave? Moreover, is 
there not a wrong suggestion in the word irregular, “not conforming to 
rule’? Strong verbs are just as regular as weak ones; there was one 
rule for the formation of the strong past, another for the formation of the 
weak past. Is there not danger here of teaching, or at least suggesting, 
something that must be unlearned later if the child ever becomes a 
scholar? And even if he is never to become a scholar, should we not 
just as carefully avoid suggesting what is false or unscientific? The 
names strong and weak may not be the best that might have been chosen, 
but they seem firmly fixed in the terminology of all the Teutonic gram- 
mars—High German, Low German, Gothic, the various Scandinavian 
dialects. Is it not prudent for English to conform to a custom which 
would seem unchangeable? Shall we insist on standing aloof in this 
respect from all the other languages of our group? 

Under the classes of the various parts of speech why omit descrip- 
tive adjectives, by far the largest class? And are not the indefinite 
pronouns as important and as large a group as some of the other classes— 
for example, the relative adjectives—mentioned in this section of the 
report ? 

Personally, I should be glad to hear more discussion on these topics, 
all of which have been sources of anxiety to me in my own teaching. 

ALMA BLOUNT 


StaTE NORMAL COLLEGE 
YPSILANTI, MIcuH. 


SHALL THE LAST BE FIRST? 


Are we warranted in teaching as sweepingly as we do teach it the 
principle that the conclusion of a theme is the place of greatest emphasis, 
and as such should be or contain a summary—or to state the principle 
itself a little less sweepingly, that the summary or fact of greatest impor- 
tance should, for the sake of emphasis, always come at the end ? 

Several things have led me to doubt it. First, I have found myself 
driven, in the disciplinary or drill part of my teaching of composition, 
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to do just the opposite. Troubled with the rambling and aimless sort 
of paper that all teachers know, I sought a means of bringing my students 
to realize the gist of their thought before they began to write, and I 
observed that frequently the student’s attempt at a summary really 
stood for his first clear perception of his thought. The solution of my 
problem was at hand. I began to require a one-sentence summary of 
the thought at the head of every composition. The summary had 
to be written before the composition was set down. From that time, 
incoherent arrangement and lack of unity ceased being major faults, 
except in the work of beginners. So helpful did I find the method that 
I built up a full year’s course of Freshman composition on it. (I found 
this successful too. I printed a manual and had it tried by my assistants; 
and finding the method successful in their hands also, placed the book 
for publication.) We are little troubled now by the need of revising 
the end of themes; the conclusion usually takes care of itself. 

Second, I observed the close correspondence of this method with 
the method of the good news-writer of the newspaper and magazine 
press. The despatches of the Associated Press illustrate this news 
method. The reports are so written that the first paragraph tells the 
whole story; so that a paper printing only that paragraph has given the 
essential news. Papers that use more of a report do so merely for the 
interest of the amplification that makes up the rest of the article. Many 
papers use very full ‘“‘stories.’’ Yet these accounts do not lose interest 
as they proceed. This being so, one must concede that the law of 
climax seems by no means so general as we have been taught to regard it; 
there are many instances in which the writer will find it not only safe, 
but indeed desirable, to begin with the facts of greatest interest and work 
down. 

A third consideration that has led me to hesitate about proclaiming 
the law of climax and the principle of closing summary so absolutely 
before my students is this: a common obstacle to clearness in expository 
writing, even by mature writers, is the bringing forward of particulars 
without having yet indicated what these particulars are supposed to 
illustrate or demonstrate. Often, of course, this is the natural result, 
even though unfortunate, of a tendency to inductive thinking. But as 
the fault may readily be confirmed and cultivated by insistence on the 
law of climax and the principle of a closing summary, I do not insist. 
In fact, I do more than refrain. I tell my men positively to outline their 
exposition at the very first, unless there be a special reason for waiting. 
And once more I think that the result has been happy. 
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In short, my observation and experience have brought me into 
serious questioning, whether through a too ready acceptance of conven- 
ient generalization we have not to some extent gone astray. Is there 
sufficient fact behind the always in our dictum, that “the end is always 
the place of greatest emphasis”? Are there not many times when, for 
emphasis as well as interest, the last should be first ? 


ROBERT WILSON NEAL 
MASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
AMHERST, Mass. 


To the Editor of the “‘ English Journal”’: 

It’s strange, isn’t it, that the fables of Bidpai should be so broadly 
scattered about the country? Yet such is the case. A section of the 
MS reported by Mr. Fletcher in the April number of the Journal has 
come to light in this state. The interest already centered in these 
fables will probably make this MS acceptable to your readers. 

Very truly yours, 

COLLEGE, S.C. D. D. PEELE 

April 29, 1912 
A SECOND SECTION OF “ANOTHER FABLE OF BIDPAI” 


The owners, unwilling to do an injustice to either class of birds, 
consulted experts. The matter was carefully considered, and an opinion 
was given that was intended to offend no one. The chickens and the 
song-birds were to have equal opportunities. Said the experts, ‘‘ This is 
a democratic estate. No favoritism must be shown. All must be 
trained alike; then no one can complain. The song-birds need the 
sympathy for the chickens that can come only from learning the science 
of pecking and scratching, and the chickens will appreciate the songs 
of the above-ground birds after they have discovered some of the diffi- 
culties of singing.” The advice of the experts was thought good, and 
the owners set supervisors over the tutors to see that the suggestion was 
enforced. 

Now there were certain birds that could swim easily, and others 
suffered if only their feet were wet; some flew into the tree tops, others 
could scarcely leave the ground; some scratched in the ground for food, 
others caught insects in the air or pecked them from dead tree trunks; 
some sang in the morning, some in the evening, and a few at night, and 
others could only quack; and various birds slept at different hours of 
the day. Under the direction of the supervisors, nevertheless, the 
tutors grouped their pupils on the broad basis of “birds’”’ and proceeded 
to instruct them in all the activities of that varied class of created things. 
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In early morning the class in scratching was called. Much to the 
surprise of the tutor in that department, the tall, long-legged birds were 
stupid and required fearful discipline, which, however, proved futile. 
Others with sharp claws turned upon their fellow-pupi!s and would have 
rent them had they not been imprisoned for insubordination. In a 
similar manner there was trouble throughout the whole day; no class 
was satisfactory. In the singing recitation pandemonium reigned; the 
nightingale was so annoyed by the discords of the goose that she refused 
to remain in class. Many birds shocked the community by refusing to 
attend the class in bathing. It soon became customary for only the 
best pupils in the various departments to attend recitation, and the 
tutors saw that they were held in contempt by the majority of the birds. 

Affairs dragged along at this rate for a few months. The supervisors 
were informed of the situation, and they made vain efforts to overcome 
the disorganized condition of instruction on the estate. Finally the 
owners were appealed to. Upon the advice of their experts they issued 
an edict that all birds who did not attend all classes and obey the tutors 
should lose their lives. The mutiny ceased, and affairs improved. 
All birds seriously tried to perform all the duties required of them. The 
entire countryside by this time had become interested in the estate. An 
amused crowd watched the work of the tutors. When the hen tried to 
crow and the cock took lessons in hatching a brood, a prolonged peal of 
laughter echoed among the hills and greatly angered the tutors, who were 
conscientious men seriously trying to do their duty. But a more serious 
condition was settling upon the school of birds upon this estate. The 
pupils began to die very rapidly. The lessons in bathing were proving 
fatal to some of the most promising birdlings; othtrs, taken to the 
tree tops by the tutor of flying, fell, and were killed. Still others died 
as the result of certain departments of study, and within a month all 
that were remaining succumbed to a nervous exhaustion that ended 
fatally. 

The owners of the estate became enraged, discharged all the tutors 
and supervisors, and imprisoned the experts on a charge of imposition. 
The estate was . . . . (MS is wanting). 


To the Editor of the “English Journal”: 

The inclosed clipping from the Boston Transcript embodies, to some 
extent, my views on certain phases of compulsory English. I did not 
write the letter, but I approve of most of it. 

FREDERIC ALLISON TUPPER 
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A few days since I was talking about books and reading with a number of 
boys—young men I might call them, for their average age was eighteen—who 
were preparing for college or the M.I.T. It was hardly a surprise to find them, 
one and all, expressing a lack of interest in the authors in the English literature 
course they had studied, in fact, that a distaste for them existed. Milton 
they never wanted to see again; certain plays of Shakespeare they certainly 
should never read again, and thought they never should care to read, or see 
on the stage, any of them; and as for George Eliot and Thackeray—bah!— 
they were nauseated. 

What does this mean? It seems to me to indicate what I have long felt, 
that the requirements in English literature for admission to college in our 
preparatory schools are of more than doubtful value, and for these reasons: 

1. The immaturity of the pupils. The average boy-mind, the mind of the 
boy of sixteen to eighteen, has not yet its adult development in appreciation of 
the higher and finer thought and flights of imagination. It is in the period 
which the study of the elementary mathematics and the ancient languages 
befits. It is the period for which the strict logic of mathematics is appropriate, 
and the careful weighing of words, discrimination of their meanings, and the 
exercise of the sense of what is true and beautiful in what is expressed by them, 
developing quickness and sharpness of apprehension, the judgment and imagi- 
nation which the study of Latin and Greek promotes more than any other. 
It is only such extraordinary boy-minds as those of a Macaulay or Leslie 
Stephen that the work is appropriate for. 

2. The unfitness of teachers. The work is generally in the hands of 
assistant teachers—young men or young women who have themselves had no 
broad reading or culture. Need it be said that it is beyond possibility in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred for them to induct their pupils into the fine thought, 
the hidden meaning, of such a poem as Browning’s Saul (mentioned by one of 
my boys), or what is meant by such a story as Henry Esmond, or Silas Marner? 
The impropriety is not so much the fault of the teachers. They may be able 
and skilful, but time has not yet played its part with either them or their pupils. 

3. The distaste for an author which has been made the subject of task- 
work. This, as already indicated, was brought out in the case of each of the 
boys. It is curious—perhaps hardly explainable—but the fact is, that a boy 
who has been given the task of reading attentively, making an analysis, and 
noting the beauties of, say, the simplest poem of Wordsworth, begets a mental 
nausea which prevents him from ever looking at Wordsworth again. 

The conclusion, to my mind, is this: Let the colleges cease to require 
preparation in English literature, and in college let the instruction be given 
into the hands of one who can inspire, and not put to death, a love for the best 
books. In fact, I believe that the best, and all, the instruction in literature 
needed could be given to a class in an hour by an inspiring instructor in a talk 
on books and reading—such as I myself had; who said that all the books a 
man really needed were three, the Bible, Milton, and Shakespeare. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


MEMPHIS FOLLOWS SUIT 


On April 22 the English teachers of the Central High School of 
Memphis, Tenn., organized an association to which principals and 
eighth-grade teachers as well as high-school teachers are eligible. The 
association applied at once for membership in the National Council, and 
the secretary, Miss Mary V. Little, writes most earnestly of the interest 
of the members in the new movement and of their appreciation of 
the English Journal. 


THE MISSOURI MEETING 


The eleventh semiannual meeting of the Missouri Society of Teachers 
of English and Modern Languages was held May 4 at Columbia. The 
program for the English Section was a general discussion of the ques- 
tion: How can the university and the secondary school be of more 
help to each other? The speakers from the secondary schools were 
Dr. Clarence Stratton, Central High School, St. Louis, Miss Erma R. 
Bishop, Jefferson City, R. B. Miller, Soldan High School, St. Louis, 
and Miss Josephine Norville, Chillicothe. The speakers from uni- 
versities were John B. Lowes, Washington University, St. Louis, and 
H. M. Belden, A. H. R. Fairchild, and Raymond D. Miller, of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. 

The officers elected are: President, C. B. Goddard, Yeatman High 
School, St. Louis; Vice-President, English Division, E. R. Barrett, State 
Normal School, Kirksville; Vice-President, German Division, J. D. 
Radke, Manual Training High School, Kansas City; Vice-President, 
Romance Division, Charles Collins, Soldan High School, St. Louis; 
Secretary-Treasurer, V. C. Coulter, State Normal School, Warrensburg. 
The society voted to affiliate with the National Council. 


ALABAMA 


The English teachers of Alabama met at Birmingham, April 5, in 
connection with the State Teachers’ Association. The following papers 
were read: The Teaching of English as a Character-forming Agency,” 
by W. A. Sutton, of the Clay County High School at Ashland; “An 
Outline of the High-School Course in Literature and Composition,” by 
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R. C. Johnston, of Huntsville; “To What Extent Should the Course 
in English Make Use of Pupils’ Reading?” by Miss Lillian Odom, of 
Decatur; “ Books and Periodicals That Will Help the English Teacher,” 
by J. W. Simpson, of Ensley. These were followed by five-minute 
talks on “Theme Criticism,” by C. C. Certain, of the Central High 
School of Birmingham; “Encouraging the Reading Habit,” by Miss 
Harriette Brogden, of the Bibb County High School; and “The Place of 
the History of Literature in the High School,” by Miss Jeanette Simpson, 
of the Florence Normal School. 


THE CAMPAIGN IN KANSAS 


The Kansas Association is making great strides. The officers are 
conducting a vigorous campaign, as the following letter, which prefaces a 
statement of the plans for their next meeting, will indicate: 


If you are an English teacher in any school, or a supervisor of English 
teaching, or in any other way interested in English teaching, please examine this 
circular carefully, and then come to the aid of the general movement herein 
explained for bettering the conditions and results of English teaching, by carry- 
ing out as many as possible of the suggestions made below. This movement 
is commanding the attention of the entire country, and Kansas has already 
had some share in it. 

1. Join the Kansas Association of English Teachers, sending name and 
membership fee to the secretary-treasurer. 

2. Subscribe for the English Journal at the special members’ rate, sending 
subscription through the secretary-treasurer. The publication of the Journal 
is a part of the general movement referred to; it is the only periodical in its 
field in the country, and the most valuable and important part of the work done 
here and in other states will be reported in it. To be a subscriber or to have 
opportunity to read it will be almost indispensable to all who are interested 
in the general advancement of English; it will touch the work and interests 
of all schools, and be open for the discussion of any topic or the presentation 
of any matter that interests any English teacher. 

3. Where individual subscriptions are not offered, arrange if possible to 
have one copy made available at a school or city library where all teachers may 
see it. All subscriptions may begin with the January number, insuring files 
complete from the beginning. 

4. Call the matter of this circular, but one copy of which is sent to a place, 
to the attention of others, teachers or officers, individually, or if there is oppor- 
tunity, at a general teachers’ meeting, so that action on these requests may be 
as immediate and general as possible. Take especial pains to see that the 
matter comes to the attention of teachers and supervisors of elementary schools. 
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5. Send to the president of the Association as to details of the organiza- 
tion not yet perfected, and as to work that needs first to be done. 

6. Send topics for the program of the November meeting of the Association 
at Topeka (the English Round Table). In particular, name topics relating 
to one or more of the eight grades, or name teachers or others who can effect- 
ively represent any one or more of the grades, selecting their own topics. 
Please act quickly, addressing the president. 

7. Make the November meeting of the Association the largest and most 
profitable gathering of English teachers ever known in this state, by coming 
and by seeing that everybody else comes, and by taking an active part in the 
business to be done and in planning further work to be undertaken. 

Don’t forget the membership and the Journal. Do all you can, and do 
it as soon as you can, to make the new organization a power for better things. 


Yours very sincerely, 
THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


ENGLISH CONFERENCES AT THE NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


On Wednesday, July 10, at 9 A.M., the English Round Table of the 
Department of Secondary Education will meet to consider “Ways and 
Means of Increasing the Effectiveness of Instruction in English Com- 
position.”’ The topics and speakers will be as follows: (a) “ Vocational 
Themes,” Jesse B. Davis, principal of the Central High School, Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; (6) “Oral Work,” Eleanor Sheldon, State Normal 
School, Oshkosh, Wis., Mary E. Courtenay, Englewood High School, 
Chicago; (c) ‘Laboratory Periods,” Samuel E. Conybeare, Washington 
High School, Grand Rapids, Ia. 

On Thurdsay, July 11, at 9:30 A.M., a special joint session of the 
Departments of Higher Education, Normal Schools, and Secondary 
Education will be held. The general topic will be “‘The Significance 
of Recent Investigations in the Field of English.” Edwin M. Hopkins, 
of the University of Kansas, will present the latest results of his investi- 
gation of the labor of theme-reading. He will be followed by Harry G. 
Paul, of the University of Illinois, and John M. Clapp, of Lake Forest 
College, on ‘ Methods of Amelioration.”’ James F. Hosic, of the Chicago 
Teachers College will report “Progress in Articulating School and 
College,” and Vincil C. Coulter, of Warrensburg (Mo.) Normal School, 
will present pertinent facts concerning “Equipment for School and 
College Work in English.”” The conference will close with a discussion 
of current investigations, their methods and value. 
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THE DARTMOUTH CONFERENCE 


For several years Dartmouth College has followed the custom 
of holding annually a conference of the college department and the 
secondary schools of New Hampshire and bordering states. 

The general topic for discussion has varied from year to year, 
beginning in May, 1901, with English. After ten successive conferences 
on various branches, the college held on May 16, 17, and 18, 1912, its 
second discussion of the general subject of English teaching. 

A glance at the program which is summarized below indicates 
the breadth and thoroughness of the work accomplished. The spirit 
of friendly co-operation and helpfulness was the dominant tone of the 
conference. And this was created, not merely in the convention hall, 
but in the social mingling which Professor Emery and the other members 
of the English department encouraged. 

The principal addresses of the conference were as follows: “ Public 
Speaking in the Secondary School,” John W. Wetzel, Yale University; 
“Debating in the Secondary School,” James A. Winans, Cornell Uni- 
versity; “Relative Emphasis upon Composition and Literature in 
Secondary-School Teaching,’ James Tufts, Phillips Academy, Exeter; 
“The College Entrance Requirements in English,’ Charles Swain 
Thomas, Newton, Mass.; ‘‘The Necessity of Elementary Correctness,”’ 
Fred A. Smart, Tilton Seminary; ‘Poetry in the High School,” Curtis 
H. Page; “Shakespeare in the High School,” Earl L. Bradsher. Pro- 
fessor C. W. Winchester of Wesleyan University lectured in the evening 
on “The English Lakes and Their Poets.” 


THE NEW JERSEY ASSOCIATION 


The second meeting of the Association of Teachers of English of 
New Jersey was held May 18 in the Newark Library building, with 
seventy-five members present. The speaker of the day was State 
Commissioner Calvin N. Kendall, who addressed the teachers on the 
demands made upon English teachers, their needs, and certain methods 
of instruction. He touched upon the restricted conditions under which 
English teachers work, their obligations in teaching literature, their 
attitude toward periodical literature and the stage, some essentials in 
composition, and the independence they should maintain in considering 
their pupils’ needs, rather than the demands of college entrance. His 
address was listened to with the greatest interest, for it was evident 
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that the State Commissioner had strong sympathy for the English 
teacher, and live convictions as to what should be done. 

Reports from the Committees on Membership, Uniform Grammatical 
Nomenclature, and Conditions of Teaching were read and discussed. 
The first one has on hand a vigorous campaign for members; the second 
presented a sensible schedule of uniformity to be acted upon later, and 
the third also has in mind extensive plans for collecting all data available 
to make clear to all the teachers of the state the conditions under which 
all are working, and propositions for improving them. 

Mr. David Magie’s resignation from the Executive Committee was 
accepted, and Mr. C. H. Raymond, of the Lawrenceville School, was 
elected in his place. The association likewise voted unanimously to 
become collective members of the National Council, making the English 
Journal its organ. They realize the importance of the place and work 
of the Council, approve of its policies, and feel that they want some 
share in its proceedings. 

After transacting some matters of minor importance, the meeting 
adjourned—a most interesting and enthusiastic occasion. 


J. DorEy 
TRENTON, N.J. 


The meetings of the Library Section of the National Education 
Association will comprise two morning sessions held Monday, July 8, 
and Thursday, July 11, and a round table, to be held Friday afternoon, 
July 12. Mr. Legler, of the Chicago Public Library, will address the 
Monday morning session on “ Affiliation of Library and School.” The 
representative of the American Library Association, Mr. Bostwick, of 
the St. Louis Public Library, will speak at one of the general evening 
sessions, and at the Thursday morning meeting. The round table, 
Friday afternoon, will be an informal meeting. Such topics as “‘ Courses 
in Children’s Literature,’ “Cultural and Inspirational Reading for 
High-School Pupils,” “Instruction in Use of Books and Libraries,” 
“Debate Work,” “Use of Newspapers and Periodicals,” ‘Care of Such 
Material as Farmers’ Bulletins, Pictures, Clippings, Postal Card Col- 
lections, Lantern Slides, etc.,”’ “How the Library Can Aid in the Choice 
of a Vocation,” will be discussed. An exhibit of material interesting 
to both teachers and librarians is being arranged. Important committee 
reports will be read. Miss J. A. Hopkins will give an account of the new 
course in library methods for teachers to be offered at Pratt Institute 
next year. All the meetings will be held at the Chicago Public Library. 
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IS IT WORTH THE COST? 


The report of the Committee on Composition, of which Professor 
Hopkins is chairman, has passed into the ninth edition. Copies of the 
report have been distributed in most of the North Central states and in 
New England, and interest in the investigation is increasing. According 
to the figures so far obtained, the annual teaching cost of English for 
each pupil as compared with other subjects is as follows: English about 
seven dollars a year; mathematics, 10 per cent more; German, 25 per cent 
more; history a trifle less; Latin, 40 per cent more; science about 100 
per cent more. The average number of pupils to a teacher is in English 
130; in mathematics, 115; in history, 130; in German, 86; in Latin, 
96; in science, 77. The equipment for science costs about ten times as 
much for each pupil as in the case of English. If the number of English 
teachers in the schools were doubled, the pro rata cost of instruction 
would still be much less than for science. The committee ask very 
pertinently whether the value of science instruction is so great and that 
of English so small that this disparity is justified, or whether English 
should not be recognized at once for what it is, a laboratory subject, 
and be provided with adequate equipment and teaching force. 
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LYRICAL FORMS IN ENGLISH 


It is becoming more and more the custom for experienced teachers 
of the secondary schools to prepare the textbooks primarily intended 
for use in such schools. In both England and America the teachers and 
schools are demanding that those directly interested and immediately 
engaged in high-school work prepare the high-school texts. A notable 
example of the modern type of literary text is the little volume just 
published by the Cambridge Press, entitled Lyrical Forms in English, 
edited with introduction and critical and pedagogical apparatus by 
Norman Hepple, English master at Gateshead Secondary School, 
England. 

The chief value to students and teachers alike in this new collection 
of lyrical verse is the definite aim and the specific arrangement of material 
so as to lead to a more thorough study of literary form and of suggestive 
lyrical quality. The old idea of elegant extracts is condemned outright, 
and the barren method of study of mere literary history and biographical 
facts about authors is strongly objected to. The apparatus for the study 
of the lyric as a distinct literary form is presented in a general intro- 
duction on the history, qualities, and forms of the lyric, and the material 
is arranged under five distinct divisions, each of which is preceded by an 
appropriate introduction. These five divisions are the song-lyric, the 
sonnet, the ode, the idyl, and the elegy. The poems selected under each 
division are arranged chronologically for comparison and _ historical 
reference. The notes appended are not numerous, but they are always 
helpful and suggestive. 

Any lyrical collection will naturally suggest a comparison with 
Palgrave’s famous Golden Treasury. About 45 per cent of the selections 
in Mr. Hepple’s volume are also found in Palgrave. This is naturally 
to be expected, on account of both the wide range and the select quality 
of the Palgrave collection. The differences from Palgrave, then, are 
more interesting than the resemblances. In the first place, Hepple 
reaches back a century or more farther into mediaeval literature and 
chooses four anonymous folk-lyrics from the collection of Early English 
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Lyrics edited by Chambers and Sidgwick, including the famous “‘Cockoo 
Song” beginning ‘‘Somer is ycomen The other distinct difference 
from Palgrave is at the other end of the line, namely, in the lyrics of 
later writers. It is well known that Palgrave’s chief adviser in his 
final selection of lyrics to include in his volume was the poet laureate, 
Lord Tennyson, and it was a source of keen regret to the editor not to be 
able to include in his Golden Treasury a single poem of his distinguished 
mentor. Mr. Hepple has not excluded living writers from his collection, 
and he has the advantage over Palgrave of the inclusion of many poems 
from the hands of poets who have died since Palgrave’s work came out. 
In addition, a few American poets are included. Poe is represented by 
“The Bells,” Longfellow by “‘The Rainy Day” and two sonnets, Bryant 
by “To a Water-Fowl,” Lowell by “A June Day” from The Vision of 
Sir Launfal, and Bret Harte by “What the Bullet Sang.”” To many 
American readers this meager selection will seem but a small sop, but 
when we consider the purpose of the collection, the desire of the author 
to secure representative selections of the whole range of the lyric, and 
the distinct limitation of the interests of the English secondary-school 


student, criticism is silenced. 
L. W. Payne, Jr. 
THe UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 
AusTIN, TEx. 


BUSINESS ENGLISH 

Business English. By Epwtn HERBERT Lewis, Pu.D.,LL.D., Professor of Eng- 
lish, Lewis Institute, Chicago. Chicago: Published by LaSalle Extension University, 
tg11. Pp. 287. 

This is a lively book on a live subject. Its style, which is as char- 
acteristic as that of the Compleat Angler, will reconcile scholars to the 
task of teaching business English, if anything will; their interest in its 
subject-matter, on the other hand, may lead many business men and 
business women unconsciously if not consciously to acquire a feeling 
for artistic expression. Those who know Dr. Lewis will not be much 
surprised to find that the work is that of a scholar and a wit, but they 
may not expect to find in the book the wealth of solid practical matter 
which it contains. Both elements are here and it is a happy union. 

We have always supposed that there are only two kinds of English, 
good English and bad English. We are happy to be able to announce 
that Dr. Lewis is apparently of the same opinion. He says in his pref- 
ace that he has aimed to produce a book which should take into con- 
sideration the best standards and scholarship of college teaching and 
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apply the established principles of composition to the special problems 
of business, with due reference to the vocabularies of commerce and 
commercial law. Written originally for college men who were beginning 
their studies in engineering, the text has been somewhat simplified with 
the idea of making it serviceable in the third and fourth years of technical 
and commercial high schools, in business colleges, and in correspondence 
work. To the writer of this review it seems possible that it might with 
profit be used in academic high schools also, say in the third or fourth 
year. Business interests, as Dr. Lewis says, are stronger in most boys 
than most teachers appreciate and due consideration of them will often 
arouse constructive power in minds which respond to no other stimulus. 

Whether the book will be effective or not in high-school classrooms 
can, however, be determined only by the experiment of actual teaching. 
For this purpose its organization is apt to prove faulty. Probably 
there are too many pages devoted to theory and too few to exercises. To 
put the matter a little differently, it may be that there is too much of 
the deductive and not enough of the inductive. It will all depend on 
how far the book arouses the interest of the boy or girl into whose hands 
it is put. If its subject-matter makes a strong appeal to them, it will 
matter little what the method or order of topics is; if it does not make 
a strong appeal, the method and order of topics will not make or mar the 
usefulness of the book to any appreciable extent. 

To students of engineering, however, to young men and women 
already at work in offices, to mature business men anxious to improve 
their grasp on the subject of business English, and to all grown-up people 
who can appreciate a piece of good writing, the book will be at once an 
inspiration and a delight. We predict that it will become the vade 
mecum of many an ambitious youth. As we have already hinted, it 
deserves, by reason of its style alone, to be included in libraries along 
with the Compleat Angler. A quotation or two will show what we mean: 


“In the phrase No, price too high the comma is a signal of danger. Omit 
it and you have No price too high. A California man once wired the former 
phrase to his agent; the telegraph company omitted the comma; and the error 
cost the sender some thousands. But the fault was his. Telegraph companies 
do not contract to transmit punctuation. He should have worded his message 
so that it would have been punctuation tight.” 

“The abbreviations inst., prox., ult., may well be relegated to the scrap 
heap. They are relics of outworn majesty.” 

“Jas., Chas., Thos., Wm., etc., are permissible, but no man so named ever 
felt offended to find his name spelled out.” 
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“Tf you are going to use slang, use it. Do not strew your pages with 
apologetic quotation marks. Take the responsibility or else leave the stuff 
alone. Nothing is gained by coy approaches to vulgarism. It is irritating 
to see the pages of business magazines peppered with quoted slang. It reminds 
you of the Frenchman who, when the coach was overturned, stepped out on a 
lady’s head and said, ‘By your leave, madam ?’” 

“A poor-farm is not necessarily a poor farm.” 

“Bonus. Something given in addition to what is strictly due. It is pure 
Latin, and means ‘a good thing’; or rather it is impure Latin, for the strictly 
correct form would be bonum. Slang, you see, may lurk even in Latin.” 

“*Thanking you in advance’ is the trademark of the man of nerve, not 
of the man of the world.” 


The book contains 287 pages, of which 207 are devoted to the exposi- 
tion of the subject, 76 to exercises, and 4 to an index. Among the titles 
of chapters are: “Definition of Business English,” “‘The Paragraph vs. 
the Long Sentence”; ‘Punctuation, an Art”; “The Mastery of the 
Hyphen”; “The History of Business Words”; ‘‘Tone, or Degrees of 
Dignity”; ‘Business Narration’; ‘Business Reports”; ‘“Advertise- 
ment English”; “‘The Business Letter in Detail.” 

All teachers of English, whether they teach business English or not, 
should own and study the book. It is replete with concrete suggestions 


that can be used in the classroom. 
EpwIn L. MILLER 
CENTRAL HiGH SCHOOL 
Detroit, Mics. 
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